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ATHIRST ON THE LINE. 

Ir was in the year of grace 1859 that the ship 
Maharajah, merchantman of Liverpool, bound with 
a miscellaneous cargo for the East Indies, lay becalmed 
on the equator in the South Atlantic Ocean. The 
heat, as may be supposed, was intense; so much so, 
that we, the crew of the ship, did not dare to touch 
the deck in the daytime with our naked feet; nor 
the hand-rails and other exposed metal portions of the 
ship with our naked hands. The wind left us, or, I 
should rather say, we left the wind, on the 15th day 
of December, and none of us could tell when we 
might be likely to meet with it again; moreover, we 
were short of water and provisions, as we had far 
exceeded the time calculated for the voyage, owing to 
adverse winds, which had driven us considerably out 
of our course ; therefore, the dead calm into which we 
had fallen was looked upon with considerable anxiety, 
and not without reason, by all of us. 

The ship was officered by a captain and three mates, 
the former having his wife on board ; besides which 
lady there were two others, going out as passengers to 
join their husbands in Bombay. The crew, to which 
I had the honour to belong, numbered forty able- 
bodied seamen, besides the bo’sn and three boys, and 
hitherto we had all enjoyed the most perfect health. 
At the time of which I write, we had been on half 
allowance of water for some time ; but this was owing 
mainly to the captain having inconsiderately supplied 
a homeward-bound troop-ship, which had spoken with 
us and expressed her wants, with a portion of our 
supply. 

Our skipper was a kind-hearted man enough, but 
with little firmness of purpose, and a perfect passion 
for psalm-singing. He had organised a kind of a choir 
from amongst the younger hands, to conduct the 
church-service on Sundays, which he always regu- 
larly performed, weather permitting, and the rehearsals 
were his chief amusement during the week. His lady, 
who accompanied him, was kind and considerate also, 
and many a kindness have we rough, weather-beaten 
men received at her hands. . 

It was, if I recollect rightly, on the 22d of Decem- 
ber that our third mate made the astounding dis- 
covery that the iron tank, in which was contained 
almost our whole stock of water, had proved leaky, 


communicated to the captain, we were all immediately 
called aft, and the dreadful intelligence communicated 
to us, and a committee of ways and means appointed 
to consider what was the best to be done in this 
extremity. Upon search being made, we found that 
we had but a few gallons—few compared with the 
number of souls on board—of fresh water, to 
sustain life during a period, the limits of which we 
were afraid to conjecture. ‘Men,’ said the captain, 
‘we must restrict ourselves to half a pint a day. 
Every soul on board will fare alike, and we must trust 
to God's providence to send us succour and comfort.’ 

We were unwilling that the ladies, and especially 
the captain’s lady, to whom, for reasons noted above, 
we all entertained the utmost respect, should suffer 
equally with us hardy seamen, and, through our 
spokesman, we told the skipper so, and represented 
to him that, if needs be, we would undergo even 
greater restrictions. The captain’s lady, who, standing 
hard by, had overheard this proposition, here stepped 
forward, and with tears in her eyes thus spoke: 
* Men, this is an infliction from Heaven, and we must 
bear it with all the fortitude and resignation we can 
command. I thank God I am placed amongst brave 
men, for men who in such an emergency can act as 
you have acted must of necessity be brave and good. 
But it shall never be said that I accepted indulgence 
at the cost of brave men’s sacrifice. This is the 
Almighty’s affliction upon all of us, and we will all 
bear it alike, comforting one another as best we may, 
till, in the wisdom of His providence, He shall send 
us relief and assistance.’ 

When this noble lady had made this speech, we 
gave her three cheers, out of admiration ; and I do not 
believe there was a man amongst us but felt the 
stronger and the better able to bear his share of the 
affliction, from listening to this noble lady’s words. 

We were compelled to forego the luxuries of our 
tea and soup, preferring to have our modicum of 
water in its pure state, and this was served out to us 
in quantities of a gill each morning and evening. 
Our sufferings in a few days became intense. The 
sun’s rays were unmerciful, and the calking pitch in 
the seams of the deck became liquid, and ran about 
in little streams. We were compelled also to forego 
the greatest comfort of a seaman in times of difficulty 
and hardships—the use of tobacco ; and many a long- 
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Even with the small quantity of water we now 
consumed, our stock diminished so rapidly that it 
became necessary to reduce our allowance one-third, 
in order to spin out our existence as long as possible, 
for we waited hourly for a breeze to spring up, which 
we earnestly prayed and — might ly bring 
us within hail of a friendly shi 

We continued in this state of suffering till the 24th 
of December, Christmas Eve. We smiled faintly as 
we reminded each other of the day, and the memories 
of home which it engendered. The men lay about the 
deck under the awning, which we had ri out of a 
mainsail, with swollen tongues and parc fevered 
lips, while the sun poured down its vertical rays with 
shadowless intensity. I ventured on the forecastle, 
in the vain hope of detecting signs of a coming breeze ; 
but the sky was cloudless, and the sea lay calm and 
still, like a vast looking-glass—there was scarcely 
even a swell. Looking into the pellucid water, I 
could detect the hideous forms of sharks hoverin 
about the ship, ready to seize the pieces of sali 
meat which had been thrown overboard in di 
A feeling of horror crept over me, as I thought of the 

robability of these monsters soon receiving other 
food, of which they were waiting in momentary 

e ed to augment our stock of water, 
by the my a plan re by the captain : 
we brought up our blankets, and suspended them 
over the coppers in the cook’s galley in such a manner 
that the steam arising from the boiling sea-water 
beneath might be received into them, and condensed 
into water, which was afterwards wrung out, and 
added to the common stock ; and things were at such 
@ pass now, that on the supply thus obtained we 
mainly depended. But this operation, simple as it 
may appear, was not attended to without considerable 
trouble and exertion, as most of the men were unable, 
from weakness, to draw the water to fill the coppers, 
or unable, from the same cause, to endure the heat 
and fatigue of attending to the fires. Of eatables, 
we scarcely touched a morsel, beyond a little biscuit, 
although what was left of the cuddy stores was freely 
placed at our disposal. 

I had been watching on the forecastle, as above 
noted, and was coming down the companion-ladder, 
when a man clutched me by the arm, whispering 
hoarsely : ‘Come in here,’ leading the way into the 
forecastle. I followed, and there, in his berth, I 
found a poor lad, one of the three I mentioned as 
belonging to the crew, in the high delirium of fever. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and starting from their 
sockets, and his tongue, discoloured and swollen, 
protruded out of his mouth. Poor boy! my heart 
ached for him, and I hastened to moisten his poor 
lips from my own scanty supply of water. He had 
dupe been a favourite with us, from his willing 
and cheerful demeanour. The rough, bearded men 
crowded round, each anxiously ready with an offer of 
water from his scanty store ; and the captain’s lady 
came, as soon as she had heard the news, and tended on 
the stricken boy with all the compassion of a mother. 
He was too weak for his delirium to manifest itself in 
violence ; but he sank rapidly, and in a few hours he 
had passed from his misery to where hunger and thirst 
come not. On undressing the poor lad, we discovered, 
suspended round his neck, a little bag made of silk, 
on opening which we found one tress of hair—just 
one curl—wrapped in silver-paper, and it was gray: 
his mother’s, perhaps. We replaced it tenderly, as a 
sacred deposit, and it went down into the fathomless 
deep with him. It was sunset when the last solemn 
rites were performed. The sun sank royally into the 
stilly deep in floods of orange, crimson, purple, and 
god, The whole sky was a mass of gloriously inter- 
woven colours, into which the rays of the dying sun 
shot like flames of living fire. e had all assembled 
on deck, and the captain, in a low voice, not untinged 


with emotion, read the solemn, ho words of the 
service ; and ere the bright colours had faded out from 
the sky, one heavy splash broke the silence, and all 
was over. 

I remained on deck, watching the changing sky, lon 
after the rest had sorrowfully gone below. A oat 
dull, crimson streak alone remained of all the recent 
splendour in the sky. The canopy overhead 
was of a dusky, greenish blue, like that v’hich Raphael 
and the old masters delighted to paint as the back- 
ground for their sainted pictures. The stars came 
out one by one, and shone with a brilliancy I never 
saw them assume elsewhere in the world. The sea 
seemed like a vast desert, so motionless was it, and 
the atmosphere was close and oppressive. What 
thoughts then came across me of home and the merry 
Christmas-time that was being spent there! The 
bright, clear, frosty night ; the snow-decorated trees 
and house-tops; the cheerful, lighted rooms, in which 
merry faces might be seen, and laughing voices heard 
—all forced themselves vividly on my imagination. I 
even seemed to hear the music of the waits as I had 
heard them in my boyhood scores of times; but all 
my dreams vanished as my eyes, glancing downwards, 
caught the forms of the hideous monsters waitin 
below for another victim. Then, in my agony, I pray 
as I had never prayed before, for the Divine com- 
passion ; my soul wrestled in agony as I poured forth 
my untutored ejaculations. It was late when [ went 
below. Some of the men had turned into their berths, 
others were collected in a knot, recalling memories of 
bygone days. They even attempted to sing a song, 
but it was found impracticable. The atmosphere 
below was so close and stifling that I was compelled 
to come again on deck. I stood leaning over the 
bulwarks, lost in thought, when I was aroused by a 
hand laid gently on my shoulder, and turning round, 
I saw it was the captain’s lady who had touched me. 
I saluted respectfully, and made as if I would have 
gone, but she laid her hand on my shoulder again, 
and restrained me. ‘Do not go; I want to speak to 
you,’ said she: ‘I want you to comfort those poor 
men below in their ——P. You are a strong man, 
and a brave man, and a better educated man than 
the rest; and I feel that you can comfort others, 
because you bear up so bravely yourself. I am sure 
that we shall have help shortly, if we can only bear 
up. Trust in God, and do not Les heart.’ Speakin 
thus, she glided away like an angel of mercy; an 
in my inmost heart I blessed that woman, who could 
speak thus bravely in our time of desolation. 

Although most of us were very weak, we all stuck to 
our usual routine of duty, aud the watches were regu- 
larly kept.. It was the turn of the watch to which I 
balenged to be below ; but I was restless and uneasy, 
and knowing it was impossible that I could sleep, I 
seated myself on the bulwarks, and gazed out over the 
great solemn ocean. Infinitely greater in its solemn 
impressiveness than either sea or sky was the awful 
silence ; not a sound or a movement of any kind was 
to be heard. After a time, this dreadful silence grew, 
to my weakened faculties, almost intolerable. I felt a 
strong inclination to shout aloud, in order to break the 
terrible spell which seemed to be working its influence 
over me ; but I resisted, by a strong effort of the will. 
My thoughts became confused, and at times my mind 
became a blank ; then consciousness would suddenly 
return, and with it a profound sense of desolation 
and despair too unutterable for description. So, 
never fully asleep, I passed the weary night; and 
when the crimson flush on the horizon announced the 
coming morning, I experienced a lassitude both of 
mind and body that I found it impossible to resist. 
I feared that I was becoming overpowered, for I 
reeled and staggered like a drunken man. I was 
leaning wearily against the main-mast of the vessel, 
endeavouring to concentrate my faculties, when an 
unusual noise and commotion proceeded from the 
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direction of the forecastle. I think I owe it to this 
circumstance that I total prostration ; my 
curiosity became stim and all my faculties were 
aroused. Presently, the captain came running towards 
ith alarm visible on his countenance, and on 
me he cried excitedly : ‘Where is he? Have 

him ?’ 
? I said i ’ 
in,’ sai a bottle of 


me with me, 


in the direction of 

noise and tumult increased ; and 

by the time we reached the entrance, a terrible sight 
presented itself. Scattered about lay a miscellaneous 
débris of articles—bed-clothing, knives, mess-tins, and 
other necessaries of the crew, all in the wildest con- 
fusion, in the midst of which, in a franticly excited 
state, was the bo’sn, with two men endeavouring to 
hold him back. His eyes were protruding in an awful 
way; the veins in his temple and about his neck 
were swollen greatly, and he was shrieking and 
Yelling with the of a wild beast ; in one hand he 
eld a bottle of spirits, which he waved wildly over 
his head. Our appearance was the cause of still 
_ excitement in the unhappy man. He cast 
two men from him, and with uplifted bottle ran 

at the captain, but happily —s no injury, as the 
latter, by a quick movement, evaded the blow. I 
endeavoured to seize him as he rushed past me, but he 
ed me back as if I had been a child. In an instant 
sprang up the companion-ladder: almost by an 
instinct divining his purpose, we rushed after him, but 
too late, for the unfortunate man, with a cry which 
thrilled our souls with horror, had plunged madly 
into the sea. The cry of a man overboard was quickly 
raised, and with as much agility as in our enfeebled 
state we could command, we manned and lowered a 
quarter-boat. In his wild excitement, the maddened 
man had swum a considerable distance from the ship. 
‘Gracious powers !’ I exclaimed involuntarily, as my 
eye caught a flashing light in the sea—‘be quick. 
Look at the sharks!’ ‘ Pull, men!’ cried the captain 
from the ship’s side ; ‘the sharks are after him.’ We 
did pull. A horrible monster glided past the boat. 
‘ men!’ Every nerve was in strained, and 
the boat shot through the water like a thing of life. 
The man had sunk, but he might rise to the surface 
again ; there was yet hope; but what a fearful sus- 
mse! Yes, he rose again; the sharks had not got 


yet. 

‘ Pull, pull, men!’ 

We strained again every muscle, but this time he 
had again sunk, and when he rose again he was 
further off than before. 

Great Heaven! a horrible head protruded from the 
water close to the miserable man, a ghastly glare in 
the sun as the monster turned on his side to secure 
his victim, and then both sunk together. A crimson 
flood rose to the surface, and we knew that all was 
hopeless. Wearily, we rowed back to the ship. The 
captain’s lady was ready to greet us, and to thank 
us for our exertions on our comrade’s behalf, as she 
was always ready with words of consolation and com- 
fort. As for myself, I lay down on the deck, and 
wondered why we should have made so much exer- 
tion to save a shipmate from death, when all of us were 
trembling on the very threshold of it, and a day or 
two at the most would see the last of the strongest 
maa us. I lay thus in a kind of dreamy abstrac- 
tion during the whole day; I did not think, for I 
was unable to think, but vivid pictures of my past 
life presented themselves to my imagination without 
the intervention of my own wi As evening closed 
in, I revived a little, and felt more hopeful ; I cannot 
explain why it was so, but I felt assured that we 
should not be left to perish. So strong did this feel- 
ing at last become, that my shipmates, who heard my 


pg attributed them to the weakness of my 
inte 

It was about eight bells, that, leaning over the side 
of tho chip walling thetinen dial, tonbiaanar I 
felt a sensation on my cheek like a cold breath. It 
was very faint, but I knew it instantly. My heart 
literally leaped for joy. A breeze, a breeze at last! 
‘Trim sail!’ cried the captain, and presently every 
hand had turned out to obey the welcome summons. 
The sea was covered with ripples, increasing each 
moment in size. I opened my mouth, and drank in 
the pure cool wind. Oh, what a glorious sight it was 
to see the t ship cutting through the waves, her 
canvas ied out, and her stun-sails set! As the 
morning broke, a yet greater joy awaited us, for a sail 
was espied on the leeside. As we came within haili 
distance, we signalled distress. She willingly 
to supply us with sufficient water for our use till 
we could get into port, and presently we lay to, while 
a couple of boats were despatched for that which was 
veritably to us the water of life. No man, however, 
would touch it till the captain’s lady and the other 
ladies had first drunk, pte we all fell to, yet not 
too greedily, for the captain’s wisdom had forestalled 
that, and we each had an allowance served out. I 
thanked God that day for the delicious draught ; and 
I thank him for it still, though many years have 
rolled away since that Christmas-time spent under the 
equator. 


SOME GRAVE WORDS TO THE 
VOLUNTEERS 


ENGLISHMEN are proverbially undemonstrative, but 
they are not ungrateful. They can a iate, and 
verbally, at anyrate, acknowledge benefits conferred on 
them, even by those of their own household—no slight 
or easy stretch of magnanimity. The Volunteer army 
has had ample proof of this. All its sound sense is 
needed to save it from becoming the Spoilt Child, not 
of victory, but of compliments. Every type of rhetori- 
cal flourish has been lavishly expended in its honour ; 
there is scarcely a ~ complimentary adjective in 
the English language, from pretty and nice to sublime 
and magnificent, but has its superlative half worn- 
out in the service; while in after-dinner orations, no 
small proportion of the honeyed eloquence which used 
to be concentrated on ‘ The Ladies,’ now flows lus- 
ciously on ‘Our Volunteers.’ All this laudation is 
very well in its way, and if the Volunteers are gratified 
and encouraged by it, no one can have the smallest 
objection to its being persistently administered. Cer- 
tainly, we have none. On the contrary, as applied to 
the genuine Volunteers—that is to say, to about half of 
the nominal force—we request our readers, who must 
have a great deal of this personal glorification by 
heart, to consider it all here repeated, in effeet, and 
only omitted in extenso to save space. 

But there are spots in the sun, and the best-praised 
folks can best afford, though they generally least relish, 
a little occasional fault-finding. Tene little discrimi- 
nation is also necessary to give the highest value to 
great praises, and avert the ill effects which over- 
indulgence in sweets is apt to produce. There is a 
savour of absurdity in extolling the sacrifices, the 
patriotism, the proficiency, the assiduity, and so on, of 
a man whose expenses are paid by his captain, whose 
time is given by his employer, who has joined under 
pressing solicitation, and against his own inclination ; 
who never attends a drill which he can avoid, and 
who, when he does attend, is deliberately awkward 
and inattentive ; of a man who rarely dons his uni- 
form save for a dinner or a ball, where he is usually 
ridiculous, or for a review, where he is always an 
unmitigated nuisance ; of, a man who makes a trade 
of shooting at prize-meetings, and never drills at 
all, but enrolls himself a Volunteer solely to gain a 
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sical weakness or mental dulness has hopelessly 
the path to mili proficiency. That rank and 
file should te treated with equal justice and with rigid 
firmness, no man should pass from the recruit squads 
to a company until he had well mastered his drill; 
and whenever, from any cause, he became by absence 
- ‘non-effective, a egation to recruit-drill and 
another ‘ ” should be inevitable. No recruit or 
non-effective should ever be permitted to join the ranks 
of his company on a review or inspection day. Volun- 
teer prizes for shooting should be strictly limited to 
bonda- effectives, it should be clearly under- 
that from all the privil of a Volunteer 
soldier the non-effective should, for the time being, 
be ipso facto debarred. 

After a recent inspection, the commandant of the 
battalion, a really zealous and conscientious Volunteer, 
asked the inspecting officer, an old ‘chum,’ for as 
frank an exposition of the faults as, on parade, he had 
given of the merits of the corps. He was enlightened 

us : 

* You are in every respect fully up to the average of 
the corps hitherto seen by me, but yet you are very 
far from the standard you —_ to reach. The first 
thing that strikes an old soldier is, that your men, 
individually, do not shew to the best advantage; the 
want “setting up ;” four out of five are either round- 
shouldered or slouching in gait: a little more outdoor 
drill, moreover, would give them more colour and firm- 
ness of flesh. The chief personal benefits expected from 
volunteering—its strengthening and straightenin 
results—have in most cases been missed through 
ae of elementary drill. Then there is a general 
lack of smartness, and even of cleanliness, in accoutre- 
ments. The uniforms, though neat and good, are often 
put on carelessly and unbrushed ; the belts and cap- 
peaks dull and “ bloomy ;” the rifle-stocks look gray, 
rough, and unpolished; the brass furniture stained 
and grimy ; the barrels and sights either smeary with 
old oil and dust, or clouded by rust. If locks and 
insides of barrels be judged by externals, the shooting 
will be very queer in a year or two. I suppose, when 
men have not sufficient military self-respect to keep 
themselves clean and smart, it would be difficult for 
officers to make them do so ; but the arms should most 
decidedly be more thoroughly looked after, or there 
will be a Horse Guards’ breeze one of these days. 

‘How did you get through your work? Well, 
very fairly, on the whole ; but in every move- 
ment there was evidenced the presence in the 
ranks of men who had either forgotten or never 
learned their drill. It is a grand mistake to permit 
this. Two or three negligent or ill-drilled members 
in a company are quite enough to spoil everything it 
attempts, and mar the appearance of the whole bat- 
talion. They are always a pace behind in stepping 
off, and take two or three after the halt ; ly 
lose “step,” “touch,” and “dressing,” and, of course, 
throw out every one between whom and the pivot 
they happen to be; talk incessantly ; crane forward, 
to stare up and down the line, or turn round to see 
what the supernumeraries are doing; cripple every 
wheel ; open gaps or get crowded out in every deploy- 
ment; turn up in the wrong place from fours; and, 
in doubling, rush, plunge, and stumble, alternately in 
front and rear of their comrades. In volley-firing, 
they divide their strength; one fires an ambitious 
signal-shot just as the rest are coming to the present, 
and another waits till all is done, and then pops off 
his solitary piece, by way of finishing off neatly. In 
file-firing, they prefer, when the first round reaches 
them, to atill and do nothing, until the silence 
brings an impatient inquiry from the captain, and a 
sharp “ Go on, next file,” from the sergeant, when the 
explain, with dignity, that “it is their turn;” deli- 
berately make their preparations, and find the piece 
will not go off, whereupon they say “ Stop a bit,” and 


ualification for competitions; or of one against whom 
phy 


ask for a pin to pick out the touch-hole withal. I 
have no doubt you do much better at your ordinary 
field-drills, simply because these men only shew them- 
selves on grand occasions, when their power of doing 
mischief is at its maximum. 

‘Among the officers too—I do not speak of your 
corps particularly, but of the service generally—there 
are many marked instances of incompetency. Some 
appear utterly incapable of estimating time or distance. 
In the intervals between divisions they are constantly 
wrong; and, in giving the executive word, invariably 
either too soon or too late; form line in knots or frag- 
ments; and make the square a marvel of confusion 
and incoherency ; they forget the proper word of 
command, and either hesitate, till it is too late, or 
take a long shot at it, and shout the first thing that 
comes to their lips, the chances being about ten to one 
against its being the right thing; get nervous, out of 
temper, hopelessly and helplessly bewildered, bitterly 
vex the soul of the adjutant, enrage the colonel, and 
thoroughly disgust the men. Some officers are incor- 
rigible absentees, others in feeble health; some are too 
careless, others too stupid or too old to learn; some 
are too fat, and, left behind in one rapid movement, do 
not recover breath enough to speak until they lose it 
all again in another. Some depend helplessly on their 
covering-sergeant or “ nurse ;”’ others are too conceited 
to be taught by any one, and act as if they believed 
themselves born Cesars. Some are too much afraid of 
their men to tell them of misbehaviour when they see 
it; others consider it “ smart” to imagine faults, and 
scold snappishly about nothing. The fact is notorious 
that there are among Volunteer officers many whose 
imperfections of temper, will, cr capacity are seriously 
detrimental to the practical efficiency and numerical 
force of the corps to which they are attached, and 
~~ blame must be attributed to those who selected 

em.’ 

Here our Volunteer friend, feeling an opening, 
interposed on the defensive. It was not, he said, quite 
just to so severely reprehend those on whom the onus 
of selection had been imposed. Military proficients 
were not available, and in selecting from those who 
had the qualifications of position and influence, and a 
wish to serve, they could only assume that success in 
civil life indicated qualities favourable to the acquire- 
ment of soldierly efficiency. Having been so guided, 
they could not be blamed if the popular country gentle- 
man, successful merchant, shrewd banker, or clever 
lawyer occasionally proved utterly impracticable in 
the hands of drill-sergeants and adjutants, and became 
negligent, offensive, or ridiculous. 

is plea was admitted, with the qualification 
that the field of selection had been unnecessarily 
limited by a solicitude to secure wealthy men—an 
error partly growing out of another, namely, the 
most objectionable mode resorted to of filling up 
a battalion by soliciting men to join, paying for 
their uniforms, and even, in some cases, bringing 
employers’ influence to bear upon them. Still, it 
could readily be granted that a difficulty of the kind 
suggested did exist, as mercantile and professional 
successes were generally due to habits of cautious 
calculation and comparisons of chances, strongly 
opposed to those of quick apprehension, mechanical 
precision, and prompt decisive action, which formed 
the officer. Accepting this concession, the somewhat 
depressed Volunteer appealed to the efficiency of his 
non-commissioned officers, some of whom had been in 
the regular service, as a redeeming feature in the 
organisation of the battalion. 

* They ought to be good,’ replied the critic, with the 
same uncompromising candour. ‘ For faulty selection 
in their case, there is but little excuse, and the 
captain who appoints an incompetent personal friend, 
gives the best evidence of his own unfitness for his 
position. Men who have been some time in the 
corps, and who, in the largest measure, combine the 
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qualifications of regular attendance, good knowledge 


of drill, popularity with their comrades, and general 
smartness, should always be chosen as co and 
the best of these as sergeants. Under the a 
régime, the status of the non-commissioned officers is 
far from satisfactory, though, on the whole, better than 
that of the bearers of commissions. There are many 
idle, careless, and incompetent men amongst them ; 
many fidgety, fussy, unpopular ones ; many absentees ; 
but there are many active, intelligent fellows, who 
have been at some pains to learn their duty, and are 


' anxious to do it, and who are too often only disregarded 


by the rank and file, and snubbed by the officers, who 
fear to offend touchy and unsuitable men, and fancy 
that they thus enhance their own popularity. Then, 
men who have served in the regular army are invalu- 
able on the drill-ground, and, in the early days of a 
corps, as attachés to companies in battalion ; but no 
corps which has reached its second anniversary should 
require their assistance on a field-day. “When an old 
soldier is permanently attached to a company, he too 
often becomes the “ nurse” of the captain, who, relying 
always upon promptings, is saved the trouble of ever 
properly qualifying himself forcommand. Even when 
this is not the case, the benefit which is derived from 
the promptitude with which a practised soldier detects 
and remedies an incipient blunder, is far more than coun- 
terbalanced by the humiliation of officers by audible cor- 
rections, and the irritation of the men by the incessant 
“ ing,” impatient rebukes and imprecations, inten- 
sified by incomplete suppression, which are wrung 
from men who have learned to be intolerant of the 
small loquacities, unsteadinesses, and inattentions which 
are considered so venial by Volunteers themselves. 
Where a smart, intelligent soldier is, by his manners or 
position in society, really debarred from holding a 
commission, he should have some staff appointment 
sufficient to secure him respect, and prevent his 
becoming the exclusive property of any particular 
company.’ 
The gallant commandant had not been prepared for 
an indictment so heavy and so multifarious in counts, 
and having no pleas thereto ready just then, he reserved 
his defence, and asked for an opinion as to what ought 
to be for the future the principles on which Volunteer 
corps should be nective so that such evils might be 
banished. This was the programme sketched for him. 
‘Where an officer is incapable of manceuvring his 
company without nursing, or has not sufficiently the 
confidence and affection of his men to keep the strength 
up to a minimum of sixty in all, and forty effective ; 
and where he continues for six months so incapable, 
or so under strength, it should be the invariable rule 
of the service that his command should be resigned b 
him, and that the adjutant should intimate as muc 
to him, if he himself failed to observe it. In the future, 
no one should be intrusted with a company who had 
not first, in a subaltern post, given satisfactory proof 
of his capacity for command, and who was not also 
believed to be sufficiently conciliatory in demeanour 
to avoid giving needless offence to those committed to 
his care; no subaltern commissioned who had not 
been tested and proved efficient in the ranks. No 
officer, commissioned or non-commissioned, should be 
retained against whom absence had scored the mark 
of non-effective. Every complaint not evidently frivo- 
lous against an officer should be promptly, thoroughly, 
and honestly investigated ; but it should be impressed 
on all Volunteers that the orders of the officer or ser- 
geant, under whose command they may happen for 
the time to be, must be always instantly and unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed, right or wrong—the giver of the 
order, and not its executants, being alone responsible 
for it. The authority of the sub-officers should always 
be sustained by the superiors, but any abuse of it sig- 
nally marked. Subaltern commissions should, as a 
rule, be the rewards of the best sergeants, and excep- 
tions only made for exceptionally cogent reasons, in 


which I concede the inclusion of defective education, 
vulgarity of manner, and the occupancy of a social 
position inferior to that of a large number of the rank 
and file of the corps in which the vacancy may exist.’ 
laugted a countenance brightened, and he 

out cheerily: ‘ Almost pr tage that you 
prescribe is already embodied in the soles of ws 
corps.’ 
Gravely, to him, said his censor: ‘So much the 
worse; good rules disregarded are worse than bad 
ones—worse than no rules at all. In military organ- 
isations, above all, the non-cbservance by the chiefs 
of their own rules is fatal to discipline, giving an 
example and a justification to every sort of licence 
and disobedience among subordinates; rules should 
be in themselves liberal, should be most cautiously 
framed, but while existing, inflexible.’ 

The Volunteer’s countenance fell, but yet he found an 
answer, and pleaded that so strict and severe a mode 
of dealing with Volunteers would result in causing a 
serious diminution in numbers ; that many men could 
only be kept in by solicitation and indemnity against 
expense ; and that others, including some of the best 
marksmen, if debarred on account of non-attendance 
from effectives’ privileges, would be lost altogether. 
But the martinet rejoined: ‘So much the better; such 
men only swell muster-rolls to diminish the number of 
those who answer, and disgust men who, anxious to do 
their duty well, are honestly jealous of the reputation 
of their corps. Reform would only weed out such 
officers and men as you would be well rid of. Even 
on paper, the reduction would be but small ; on e, 
there would be an improvement not only in efficiency 
but in numbers; the disa: ce of the few specu- 
lating pot-shots who would not submit to drill would 
be more than counterbalanced by the increased effi- 
ciency of those who remained, and by the — 
participation in prize competitions of the other effec- 
tive members, and the consequent improvement in the 
regimental averages. The practice of filling up unpopu- 
lar companies by bribing and soliciting men to volun- 
teer, should be thoroughly discountenanced. <A sense of 
perfect independence on the part of the soldier deprives 
submission to discipline of all taint of humiliation ; 
and the cessation of this most illegitimate tax on the 
officers would make commissions tenable by retired 
military men, and others of admitted efficiency, but of 
limited means. Above all, the whole tone and cha- 
racter of the service would be elevated, and the 
important question : “ What would be done with some 
of our officers and men in the event of our being called 
out for active service?” would be capable of a more 
satisfactory answer than can now be made to it in 
more than two or three battalions in England. If 
such a question have no meaning, ora more satisfactory 
answer be not required, then the whole Volunteer 
movement is a sorry and expensive farce.’ 


THAMES MOUTH. 

In the spring-time, ‘ when a young man’s fancy lightl 

turns to thoughts of love,’ a fancy, which, Ans Z 
juvenile no longer, turns to the sea-side, and to getting 
out of London by all means. I am well aware that it 
has no sort of right to do so; that my pursuits being 
commercial, and my place of business the City, I am 
bound to remain steadily in harness until August, or 
even September, since I am not the senior partner, and 
have not the pas in the matter of summer holiday. I 
ought to be content during the spring and summer 
with such indications of bud and blossom as the 
streets afford in their twopenny lilies for the button- 
hole, in their shilling nosegays with wire stems, or, at 
all events, with stocking my drawing-room windows 
from those well-named Spring carts, which scatter 
fragrance over the town from geranium and mignonette 
during May and early June. Or, if I must be running 
into the country, says schoolmistress Commerce, ‘is 
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not an excursion from Saturday afternoon to Monday 
morning, sir, sufficient to satiate such an unbusiness- 

ike desire; and will not Greenwich or Richmond 
content you with their river and their parks?’ To 
which I reply: ‘No, madam ; very far from it. I know 
I’m a naughty boy, but I want to run away from the 
counting-house al er. The excursions you speak 
* of only make me crave for more; more air, more 
trees, more view, more of the bountiful gifts of Nature, 
and longer time to enjoy them; while the river only 
taunts me with its silver laughter, because it is run- 
ning to the Sea! I faint and fail for a sight of the 
blue boundless Ocean, and I long to catch the murmur 
of her majestic h; I sigh for the quiet glory of 
the sunset, and the cool salt air of the morning. I am 
sea-sick in the sense of home-sick. I am prostrate as I 
sit in district E.C. with a pen in my hand; but place 
me on the beach, on any coast, with some flat stones 
about me, and I could play at ‘dick, duck, drake’ 
for hours against the strongest man alive. 

It is needless to say that I keep this predilection to 
myself as much as possible, since it is not one con- 
ducive to commercial success; but I never fail to 
gratify it upon the sly. When the Exhibition of Paint- 
ings in Water-colours opens with its tempting country 
scenes, and especially when the house-agents begin to 
expose in their windows those flattering sketches of 
marine mansions to let for the season, I am to be 
restrained no longer. A hay-cart ~~ by me in 
the City fills me, if I stay later, with such a longin 
for the fields, and such a loathing of bricks an 
mortar, as cannot be expressed in words. So surely 
as the latter part of May comes round, every year, 
I bid my wife consult that charming little volume, 
called Where shall we go?—believed by many to 
be a tract, and avoided upon that account—and 
while I sit in my arm-chair, after dinner, and when 
the little folks have all been sent to bed, we decide 
upon our clandestine trip. Nobody is to know 
that we are going out of town at all. It is essential 
that some place be chosen from which I can come to 
and fro without my absence being discovered. Wales 
and Scotland, and even the English lakes, are there- 
fore quite out of the question, and belong to another 
season of the year. 

‘Look at the tabulated index, my love,’ observed I, 
upon the last occasion of consulting this admirable 
volume, ‘and pick out any place you like; but let us 
go somewhere where we have not been before.’ 

* What, then, do you say to Malvern ?’ replied she. 

‘Well, I should say it could scarcely be called a 
sea-side place,’ remarked I. ‘ Look in the column “Sea- 
side, or Inland,” my dear, and spare me these topo- 
graphical errors.’ 

*The column says “ Sulphurous,” 
consort tartly. 

* You are looking under “ Mineral Springs,” madam.* 
Oblige me by looking out Bognor. I think that would 
be an pent he place for the children. It is small 
and quiet, I believe. What is mentioned about its 
population ?’ 

‘Only fourteen!’ replied my wife with admiration. 
‘How calm and retired we shall be.’ 

‘There must be some mistake,’ urged I ; ‘ pray, look 

ain.’ 

‘You are always thinking that I am mistaken, 
Charles ; but here it is—Fourteen! Oh, that’s the page 
of the book where one is to find all about it—so it is.’ 

‘ At all events,’ said I, ‘I am afraid it is too far off 
for me to travel up and down every day. How many 
miles is it from town ?’ 

‘ One thousand nine hundred and thirteen!’ returned 
my wife with gravity. ‘You'll never do that before 
breakfast, Charles ; and what an hour you’ll have to 
start of the morning to be in the City at ten!’ 


, 


returned my 


* It is very odd that females can never understand any Tabular 
Statements. That is why Bradshaw is a sealed book to them. 


*You dear, good creature,’ cried I, ‘ that’s the 
population !’ 

‘O yes, so it is,’ replied she; ‘but even seventy- 
seven miles is a long journey for my Charley to accom- 

lish twice a day. Now, what do you say to Thames 
outh?—that is the nearest sea-p to town in all 
the book.’ 

‘Well, I should say, judging by the name, that it 
was upon the river.’ 

‘It is not so, however. It is “Sea-side.” The water 
there “is found by the highest analytical authorities 
to be as saline as that of Brighton.” You can get 
from it in an hour and a half to Fenchurch Street, and 
arrive at the office in the morning five minutes before 
your usual time.’ 

‘ At all events,’ I assented, ‘ we can easily get home 
again, if we don’t like it. Good.’ 

On the third day, we removed from Bayswater as 
secretly as though we were defrauding the landlord 
of his rent, leaving instructions with the servants in 
charge of the house, that when visitors called th 
were to be told we were out for the day. I had 1 
plenty of margin for the usual twenty-five minutes’ 
. block’ in Gracechurch Street, but upon that parti- 
cular morning we were blocked for forty minutes, and 
thereby missed our train. Bachelors got out of their 
Hansoms and shouldered their own portmanteaus ; 
old maids even left their vehicles, and carried their 
parrot-cages themselves ; but poor Paterfamilias, with 
a diminutive family scarcely to be reckoned on the 
fingers, and with one article of luggage at least—the 
children’s bath—not to be ma by any but a 
professional hand, what could he do but sit still and 
anathematise the Lord Mayor! The patriarch Job is 
highly eulogised as a philosopher, but he probably 
never waited at Fenchurch Street Station for two 
hours upon a very warm day. If he did—and the 
place looks old and dirty enough to have existed since 
the Flood, when it got its last washing perhaps—there 
may have been a waiting-room there in his time, 
which is not now the case. There is a duodecimo 
edition of the Black Hole of Calcutta, it is true, upon 
the platform, but only for five minutes before the train 
starts are you permitted to enjoy the sensation of suf- 
focation in that retreat. It is also fair to state that 
oranges and porter are to be procured upon the com- 

ys premises. The entire terminus seems to be 
built of black oak, with a magnificent polish upon it ; 
but this ap ce is solely due, I believe, to the 
effect of ths human hand upon deal. 

At last our train started, and we got away, and 
after the third station, to breathe something 
beside lamp-black, oil, and condensed steam, which, 
with a admixture of foul air, make up the 
atmosphere of Fenchurch Street Station. Now, too, 
we began to know why it bore that title. Around us 
lay those green and fenceless meadows which at once 
suggest, even to the untravelled mind, the scenery 
of fiolland. We were in the country of the Fens. 
Instead of trees, there rose in the most unexpected 
places, inland, in the very heart of the fields, the masts 
of vessels; instead of clothes hanging out to dry, 
there were sails and cordage. A score of little creeks 
ran up to us, and under us, from the unseen river, and 
brought with them tiny vessels, moored in front of 
farm-yards, and opposite cottage doors, in a mon- 
strous and unnatural fashion. The home produce 
was being exchanged in the most convenient manner 
for articles not to be obtained within hundreds of 
miles. There is no sort of reason, unless the coast- 
~ can be called so, why a chest of tea from 

owqui’s garden in China should not be delivered at 
the door of a farmer in the Essex marshes without 
leaving shipboard. Nor were these level flats with- 
out a picturesqueness of their own ; each little villa 
was nestled in a bunch of foliage, like an oasis in the 
marsh ; and wherever a single tree a’ red, there stood 
a cottage. The Fen-people re a tree much as the 


* oat- 
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Arabs of the Desert cherish a well. Their churches— 
which are among the oldest and smallest in the land— 
are each perch: m a little eminence, as though, 
in the scarcity of hills, it was held but right that 
God’s house should enjoy the monopoly of them. 
Thus, churches are seen far and near in Fen-land, as 
wind-mills are elsewhere. On all sides graze cattle 
and horses in herds as large as those of the patriarchs 
of old; and for a connoisseur in grasses—-equine or 
bovine—there can scarcely be a better feeding-ground. 
In addition to the usual pasture-grass, there 1s ‘ the 
and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the 
pool ;’ besides the grass piquant of the salt-marshes, 
much recommended by the faculty of horse-doctors. 
That ‘speckled enthusiast,’ the Lark, loves the 
marshes above all places, and is never tired of singing 
their praises. - Nor ~_ they destitute of human 
songsters, for, remar a passenger in the same 
carriage with us, ‘yonder is where Miss Eliza Cook 
lived, and wrote most of her beautiful poems.’ The 
same authority informed us, when we reached Til- 
bury Fort, that Queen Elizabeth once resided there 
“when alarmed by the Spanish Armada ’—as though it 
had been an epidemic, to escape which she had sought 
that favoured spot. At Tilbury, opposite Gravesend, 
and convenient for Ramsgate and Margate, and other 
Cockney haunts, all the world (and his wife) took 
leave of our train, and left us to pursue our almost 
solitary way to Thames Mouth. Henceforth, the 
journey resolved itself into a mere expedition of 
leasure, and we got on by fits and starts, here dawd- 
ing, and here rushing tumultuously forward, like a 
child in chase of a butterfly ; stopping at little stations 
which were not even set down in Bradshaw, and 
playfully running past others at which we were adver- 
tised to stop. Our local authority, however (who still 
remained with us) assured us that all was right ; ‘ The 
guard knows everybody that is left in the train now, 
and where he wants to get out; and the engine- 
driver keeps a look-out for anybody who wants to 
get in.’ As for running past Thames Mouth, we had 
no fear of that catastrophe, because it was the ter- 
minus, and there was nowhere further to run to, 
except the Nore. 
The Nore is the 


ium of Thames Mouth, and 
always advanced when her title to the character of a 
marine watering-place is impugned by the sceptic. 


‘There is the Nore,’ we say, pointing triumphantly 
to the boundless stretch of ocean on the East. This 
is generally conclusive, for nineteen persons out of 
twenty have heard of the Nore without having any 
clear idea of what it is. They have read that it gives 
great delight to the returning seaman, whose eyes fill 
with tears upon beholding it; and they have also 
heard of the Boy at the Nore, which they are half 
inclined to think a hoax. Altogether it is a perplex- 
ing subject, and not to be rashly handled. 

mes Mouth itself is a matter of much debate 
and contradiction. Those who have seen it only at 
high-water protest that it is as much on the sea as 
the Shetland Isles ; while those who have seen it only 
at low-water protest that it has nothing to boast of 
but river and mud. My wife and myself are both 
enamoured of what is called ‘the smell of the sea,’ 
and would not believe in the Atlantic Ocean itself 
without that aroma; so the first thing we did was 
to go down to the beach and sniff. 

* My dear Charles,’ said she, ‘do you not smell the 
sea?’ 

*I smell tar,’ said I; ‘I smell nothin 
and pitch. Let us go to windward o 
which the men are calking.’ 

‘My dear Charles,’ asked she with eagerness, ‘ try 
again: do you not now distinctly smell the sea?’ 

It was really pathetic; like Fatima crying to her 
sister on the tower: ‘Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do 
you see anybody comin, 
‘Well, my love,’ 


but tar— 
that boat 


rh 
said I, ‘I smell something. Yes, 


it is the sea. I was dreadfully afraid that that lum 
of sea-weed was a deceased animal; but I am 
to say it is not so.’ 

It was high tide at the time, and I thought I had 
rarely seen such a beautiful spot. A shrub of 
full foli trees came down to the water's ; 
the sparkling flood—quite open sea in one direction 
—stretched eight miles broad in front, laden with 
every description of ship, from the East Indiaman, 
making her own stately way to London, or, if out- 
ward bound, assisted by a tug, down to the clumsy 
coasting barge, — half-mast high with trusses of 
hay. A fleet of various ships lay motionless at the 
river-mouth, bound each, it might be, for some 
different and distant port, but waiting for the 
same favourable wind to start them. What hopes, 
what fears, what regrets must be hidden in the 
breasts of many of those on board of them; some 
leaving their native land for the first time, and some 
for ever! What memories, again, of distant lands; 
what anxious thoughts on the old folks at home, or 
on the young, perhaps, in whose tender faith they 
had trusted when they set sail years ago, must abide 
in those who man the vessels homeward bound. 
How swiftly does that fast clipper from America 
cleave the opposing tide, and cast the white-lipped 
wave to left and right, and yet to some on board, 
doubtless, how slow she moves! How the blue sky 
is everywhere fiecked with bars of smoke, from the 
steam-ships coming and going, here broad and black 
as a pirate’s flag, and there, on the blue horizon, thin 
as gossamer. A scene that not Turner’s self could 
image in all its grandeur, and one replete with 
thoughts that scarce a Shakspeare could express! 
There are people, of course, of the 7 primrose 
order, to whom a ship is a ship, and nothing more, 
and Thames Mouth a place remarkable only for the 
tide going out there uncommonly far. It certainly 
does go out a good long way. An unsanguine person, 
or one who takes his science on hearsay, may be 
excused for doubting if it ever means to come in 
again: acre after acre of spongy earth, and dark- 
brown sand, and black and green sea-weed, is laid 
bare, and yet the sea draws back, and leaves the 
oyster-beds exposed, and the muscle and the winkle 
beds, and pillar after pillar of the long, long pier with 
all their wealth of barnacles. 

Messrs Kingsley and Gosse would delight above all 
things in groping about this submarine pro; , but 
it would be a highly dangerous pastime. Notices are 
stuck up all over the Thames Mouth beach warning 
mankind against touching so much as a cockle. These 
delicious crustacea are sent by the truckful to town, 
and eaten, with a crooked pin, by the best society in 
Whitechapel; so the lord of the manor cannot let 
them go for nothing. As for oysters, they are pro- 
tected as stags were in the reign of William Rufus, 
and I believe it is death to pick up a specimen of that 
precious shell-fish. Whitebait are also netted upon 
the coast, but they, too, are bespoken for the rapa- 
cious maw of the metropolis, and can with difficulty 
be procured by the visitor or the aborigo. The 
community at Thames Mouth is simple, and long- 
suffering, and easily satisfied. The chemists do not 
open their shops upon a Sunday; and the post, it is 
whispered, is not delivered in the afternoon, unless 
there are a great number of letters.* It has no 
amusements except an occasional conjurer, and the 
driving about in open flies. There are about four 
flies and a pony-carriage to every adult, and it is 
almost impossible to avoid being whipped up, and 
carried away into the country by their importunate 
drivers. The same danger awaits you from the 


* This report (which is, however, a scandal) reminds me of a 
postal regulation in a certain British dependency, where the 
postman (who is a person of intelligence) always reads the 
letters committed to his care, and delivers them only if import- 
ant; otherwise, he waits for the next mail. 
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maritime population, who have always a ‘nice new 
boat,’ excellently adapted for the prevailing wind. 
This latter persecution, however, does not last after 
the tide = down, for then the nice new boats 
begin to slant, and presently to fall upon their sides, 
and so they lie strewn upon the mud immovable, 
unapproachable, huge, like animals before the Flood 
i after the ebb. 

Of the patience of the aborigines, our own little 
landlady affords a curious example: she lent me 
a latch-key, with which I could never open the 
front door, and upon my remonstrating upon this 
circumstance, she explained that the west wind 
prevented the lock from working. ‘It don’t work 
in a west wind, sir; and often and often in the 
winter, when I have no servant, and chance to have 
= out, I have been kept out of my own house for 

ours—and on one occasion all night—from the same 
cause: there is nothing for it but to wait till the 
wind changes.’ 

Certainly the wind is paramount at Thames Mouth, 
not only keeping fleets in waiting on the water, and 
jamming doors to their posts on land, but if a cham- 

r window and door be opened simultaneously, 
taking your shaving-glass into the garden-plot with 
its face downwards, and all the contents of the 
toilet-table, in one fell sweep. But, on the other 
hand, nowhere else is it laden with such exquisite 
aromas; it blows over the bean-fields and the wild 
mustard-plots, and the patches of clover, culling the 

rfume of each; and when you are lying off the 

d in your fishing-boat, indolent, dreamy, blissful, 
it bears with it the freshness of the wave, making a 
perfect odour, as ice in a claret cup of many condiments 
makes up a perfect drink. Thames Mouth is the only 
place where I ever ventured on the wave for pleasure. 
At many a sea-side place I have given elaborate orders 
overnight for fishermen to call me in the morning, 
but prudence has always resumed her sway with the 
daylight ; the wind may be everything that can be 
wished, and the man may be even right for once in 
that stereotyped affirmation that ‘there isn’t a ripple ;’ 
I know better, however, and don’t go. But at Thames 
Mouth the waves never run mountains high, and no 
matter how far you go out, there is always the pier to 
disembark upon. There is no end to that pier. Fine 
by degrees and beautifully less, it tapers off into the 
infinite, to those who look upon it co the shore. 
There is a legend that a contractor of the middle 
ages regi a vow that he would build it out as 
far as low-water mark ; his own lifetime only per- 
mitted him to effect a tenth of this magnanimous 

urpose, but the vow was kept in remembrance by 
generation after generation of his descendants ; and 
80, in the present century, it got concluded. Another 
legend states that to the lamented Princess Charlotte 
—who, as far as the fashionable world is concerned, 
discovered Thames Mouth—we owe the commence- 
ment of this extraordinary undertaking. Her memory, 
as the onl an yee by whose visits this spot 
has been hallowed, is religiously preserved amongst 
us. The Assembly Rooms are still extant which she 
once graced by her distinguished presence. There are 
now, it is understood, but three sedan-chairs in the 
universe ; one is at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
the other two are at Thames Mouth. These latter are 
celebrated for two peculiarities, beside their excessive 
rarity. In the one, the Princess Charlotte was once 
conveyed from the beach to her hotel; in the other, 
she was not. But since it is uncertain to which the 
sacred association clings, they are both retained, and 
exhibited by their proud proprietors. One of these 
individuals purveys ‘ ginger-beer, muscles, and mush- 
room catchup’ to the nobility and gentry ; the other 
offers tea at 8d., or hot water at 2d. each, to a less 
fastidious public. Wherever, indeed, a few bushes 
can be got to grow at Thames Mouth, they are con- 
stituted a tea-garden; and on Saturdays and Sundays 


excursion-trains bring down many hundreds of per- 
sons to occupy these leafy bowers. All other days 
of the week, there is no quieter spot than this, which, 
from eight till six does not contain a single male 
visitor; we men all going up to town by the 
morning express, and returning at eve. 

It is pleasant to leave the din of London, at its very 
height, and slide down into thiscalm. The children meet 
us at the station, with their little spades and baskets, 
and anecdotes of their tremendous encounters with half- 
inch crabs. The seven-and-twenty flies drive away 
yo mega as we each walk home with our prattling 
darlings, to find mamma in the balcony with a wave 
of welcome from her kerchief, as we come in sight. 
Then, after dinner, we watch the white-sailed ships, 
or listen to the pulse of some great steamer beating, 
for miles, across the sleeping ocean, and through the 
scented air; till presently the Night draws m her 
noiseless curtain, and the Deep is set with stars as 
countless as in the firmament above; stars on the 
forehead of each silent ship; stars in the armed 
town across yonder, scarce seen by day, whence the 
great guns boom forth at dawn and sunset ; stars on 
the pier-head, red and luminous; and one revolving 
star that cleaves the murkiest dark for leagues an 
leagues, and tells the coming ship here lies her home. 


MY FIRST GOVERNESS. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Every one said that I was running wild, and I sup- 
pose every one was right; and yet it did seem hard 
that the very people who had once indulged my 
slightest whim, should turn round on me now. My 
mother, who had never dreamed of objecting when I[ 
ran races with Tiger in the drawing-room, or made 
playthings of her eno | and china, suddenly began 
to lecture me on my loud voice and boisterous 
movements. Old Grant the butler, who used to be 
so proud to do my bidding, and carry me about upon 
his shoulder, now grumbled incessantly about the 
trouble I gave, and would not seem to hear when I 
ordered him about in my imperious way. Nay, even 
quiet, much-enduring Laurence would lift his dreamy 
eyes from his books or writing, and murmur to my 
mother that ‘something ought to be done.’ Ah, it 
is very cruel that early spoiling, and the reaction 
that comes afterwards! Often and often, when they 
thought I did not care, I would steal away by myself, 
and ery quietly by the hour together over the chan 

I did not know what had brought it about; I did 
not know that the wilful ways, which may be winning 
in a little child, lose their charm in a girl of fourteen ; 
I only know that no one seemed to love me now, and 
that I, like Ishmael, had my hand against everybody, 
and everybody’s hand was against me. I think if my 
mother had spoken gently to me of my faults, I might 
have tried to mend them, but that was not her way. 
Kind though she meant to be, she could not be tender 
or loving to any one—but Laurence. It seemed as 
though her very heart had been chilled by the griefs 
of her early days, griefs such as it is given few women 
to know. 

One frosty Christmas-time, many long years ago, 
she had been the glad mother of four bloomin 
children, and ere the snow had melted on the groun 
three out of the four were lying in their graves. I 
have heard Nurse Preston say that for years after the 
day when the last of her three little ones lay dying 
in her arms, Lady Cranstoun never smiled. Laurence 
escaped the fever, and for six years he was the only 
child in that sad house. Then I was born. They 
had given up all thought of other children, and my 
coming lifted for a while the gloomy cloud—for a 
while only. Before my baby-lips could speak his 
name, my father died. They bes | that his death did 
not change my mother outwardly, as the shock of 
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her children’s loss had changed her. She was calm, 
and in time, even cheerful. She went about amon 

her poor, and directed her household as of old, bu 

there were deep lines on her brow, and a weary 
sadness often in her eyes. And yet what a noble 
face she had! Child as I was, I would sit and watch 
her, and think that I had never seen anything so 
beautiful as her tall stately form, delicately-chiseled 
features, and deep brown eyes. 

One Feb: afternoon—how well I remember it— 
we were in the pon drawing-room together—my 

. mother, Laurence, and I. I had been in dis 
again that morning, and now I was sitting in sullen 
despondency in a ae arm-chair by the fire, a huge 
fairy-tale book open in my lap, but my eyes wandering 
often from the grotesque pictures and quaint mar- 
vellous stories, to my mother’s figure, as she stood 
working near the window. The room was very dark 
and gloomy. The low ceiling and heavy oak-furni- 
ture made 1t sombre, even when the summer sunshine 
was streaming in; but there was no sunshine now; 
and thomas te three long windows we saw only the 
gray, leaden sky, the leafless trees in the garden, and 
the slopes of the park, already growing dim in the 
winter twilight. e rapid scratching of Laurence’s 

n alone broke the stillness, till my mother spoke. 

he had laid down her work, and was leshing towards 

the further end of the room, where he sat at his 
desk. ‘Shall I ring for lights, Laurie? Surely you 
can’t see.’ 

He raised his head, and the gleam of the fire fell 
upon his face—a face that had something of her 
beauty, but not all. There were the same clear- 
cut features, but the outline of the cheek was sharp 
and thin, the soft bloom was wanting, and there was 
a look of weakness about the handsome mouth, and 
a dreamy, abstracted gaze in the large brown eyes, so 
like hers in shape and colour. ‘ Yes, I can see,’ he 
said slowly, ‘quite well enough for this work.’ 

‘What is it you are doing?’ and my mother went 
nearer to him. 

‘Only re-writing these notes that Mabel lost.’ 

‘ Ah, that girl! Laurence, I must decide on some- 
thing.’ 

My mother had forgotten that I was in the room, 
but Laurence saw me, and silently pointed the feather 
of his pen towards the fire. She turned then rather 
hastily. ‘Mabel, are you there? Run away now, 
child ; I want to talk to your brother.’ 

As I carried my big book upstairs, I wondered, 
sadly enough, what = mother was going to do. 
Had I offended past forgiveness, and would she 
send me to school? Hitherto, she and Laurence had 
taught me, with the help of a music-mistress and 
French master from the neighbouring town, but 
once already she had threatened to punish m 
wilfulness by sending me away. I felt as thou 4 
I could not go to bed with that dread on my mind ; 
so, when I bade her pices. I brought out a 
question : ‘ Mother, am ing to school?’ I was no 
coward, but yet I trembled at my own boldness. 

‘I am not sure, Mabel,’ she answered, as she kissed 
my brow, and put me gravely from her. ‘ Your 
brother thinks it would be best. Remember, if you 
go, that you have brought it on yourself.’ 

I was too proud to plead, to entreat; so I turned, 
and crept up silently to bed, but that night my pillow 
was wet with tears long before I fell asleep. Nearly 
a fortnight had gone by, when, one morning at break- 
fast, my mother laid down two letters, thought a 
moment, and then handed them to Laurence. 

‘There is a choice, you see,’ she said ; and then, as 
she looked at me, she saw my eyes anxiously follow- 
ing the letters. ‘ Yes, Mabel,’ she exclaimed, ‘they 
concern you,’ and she looked agg at Laurence. He 
read through both very carefully. 

‘The school sounds well,’ he observed. ‘Do you 
know anything of Miss Rockington ?’ 
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Yor ; but I thought of — to Hamerton 
to-day, and calling on her. It could do no harm, and 
I might judge how far she would be suitable.’ 

‘Quite so;’ and without another word, Laurence 
resumed his breakfast. That afternoon, my mother 
went to Hamerton. It was a long drive, and she 
started early, leaving Laurence and me to entertain 
each other. We were not a very congenial pair. It 
was hardly likely that we should be, for I was only 


fourteen, and he was eight-and-twenty ; and then, too, 
I was full of life and spirit, and Laurence was 
strangely unlike other people. Grave and shy, he 
cared for none of the things that rejoice the hearts of 


most young men. He never carried a gun, or mounted 
a hunter, or made a public speech. He was a scholar, 
and a scholar only. Sometimes my mother would try 
to rouse and interest him, striving with caressing love 
to draw him from his books, to find other pleasures 
for him, but always in vain ; and then, though a sad 
shadow would rest upon her face, yet her tenderness 
and patience never failed. Years afterwards, I knew 
that she blamed, not him, but herself. In those days, 
when the sound of laughter could hardly be endured 
within his home, and when no young footsteps but 
his own ever echoed there, she had left the lonely boy 
to find his only comfort in reading and musing, and 
had never roused herself to cheer his saddened youth 
until it had borne fruit in his strange dreamy man- 
hood. Then it was too late. She could not give him 
back the glad spirits that had been quenched, or teach 
him the tastes and pleasures he had never known. 
Yet he would have done much for her, for he loved 
her with deep devoted love. To me, he was kind and 
gentle; but I knew always that my mother’s little 
finger was more precious to him than my whole body. 
Of late, too, there had been a cloud between us. That 
quiet reserve of his had deepened and strengthened, 
and when my mother was absent, his lips were rarely 
opened, and he seemed ever lost in thought. So this 
day we ate our cutlets in silence, and then I wandered 
out alone into the garden, and across the lawn, to my 
old seat under the great elm. There before me was 
the dear old house, with its gray, weather-beaten 
walls and gabled roof, the smoke from the many 
chimneys rising slowly into the still air, the bare 
branches of the large acacia-tree drooping over the 
windows of my old nursery, the thick belt of shrub: 
bery beyond, and, far away in the distance, the long 
range of blue hills. I sat gazing at it lovingly, think- 
ing of the happy days that were gone, until the tears 
welled up into my eyes, and blinded me. I dashed 
them away, and strolled off to feed my pony in the 
dock, and to watch for pheasants in the wood; 
ut everywhere the thought of that school-life among 
strange girls seemed to haunt me, and I went wearily 
back to the house, and ensconced myself in the library 
window-seat, to watch for my mother. Laurence was 
writing at the table, but presently he laid aside his 
papers, and came to sit beside me. It was such an 
unusual thing for him to do, that I looked up wonder- 
ingly into his pale face; but he only smiled, and 
asked what I had been doing. Perhaps he thought 
that he had neglected me that afternoon. I told him; 
but he still stayed on, not talking, but gazing out 
across the park, his hand resting on my shoulder. We 
had sat so for nearly an hour, and it was growing 
dusk, when the carriage came rattling along the drive. 
The next minute my mother opened the library door. 
‘ Well, Laurence,’ she exclaimed, ‘I have settled it.’ 
: ‘Settled it!’ He started, and my heart beat very 
ast. 
‘Yes, I thought you would be amazed; but Miss 
Rocki n nk for my decision; and as she 
refe me to Mrs Hastings, and the rectory was 
close by, I went on there. Mrs Hastings was full of 
her praises, and urged me so warmly to try her, that 
I engaged her at once. There are some drawbacks, of 
course ;’ and then my mother hesitated, and looked at 
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ed, glanced anxio' 
* You are not vexed at my y 
she asked. ‘You don’t mind my not having followed 
your advice?’ He looked up at her then, smiling. His 
smile could be very pleasant sometimes. 

* Vexed, mother mine ; how can I be ? 
the new governess come ?’ 

° Next ‘Friday week.’ And then my mother went 
up to her own room, and I knew that I was safe at 
least from school. Even a prim, starched governess 
would be far better than I heard no more. 
The drawbacks of which my mother had en were 
told to Laurence alone, and I waited in mingled 
dread and curiosity for the day which was to bring 
Miss es to Fernhill. The day came and wore 
away, and did not arrive. It was evening now, 
and we were again in the long drawing-room ; the 
crimson satin curtains were drawn close, the candles 
were lighted, my mother and Laurence sat on either 
side the fire, the one busied with her embroidery, the 
other slowly turning the pages of a review; while 
I, in my stiffest white ~—, bent ont the —_ 
apparently intent upon my Chinese puzzles, y 

istening for sounds without. They came at last : 
wheels grated on the gravel, and the clang of the 
great echoed through the house. 

My mother looked up. ‘That must be Miss 
Rocki ’ she exclaimed. No one answered her; 
Laurence was buried in his book, and my throat 
seemed parched. There was a murmur of low voices 
in the hall, a sound of footsteps ; then the drawing- 
room was thrown open, and Grant announced ‘ Miss 
Rockington.’ My head bent lower, while before my 
eyes there rose the picture of a stern, grim woman, 
gray-haired and spectacled. I heard my mother 
advance with words of kindly greeting; I heard a 
faint low voice, and once again my mother’s clear 
tones: ‘Sir Laurence Cranstoun, Miss Rockington,’ 
and then I looked up. There, timidly acknowledging 
Laurence’s grave bow, stood a young girl, clad in a 
dark cloak, and with fair drooping hair falling below 
her bonnet. 

My mother turned towards me : ‘ Your pupil, Miss 
Rockington. I trust Mabel may prove a gi upil.’ 

The earnest, frightened eyes d wistfully into 
my face ; the cold, trembling hand clasped mine close ; 
but no words came. 

‘You must be chilled and tired with your night- 
drive. Come nearer to the fire, and let me help you 
off with your wraps.’ And my mother spoke gently, 
almost utyingly, as she drew the girl forward, and 
lifted the heavy cloak from her shoulders. What a 
contrast they were, as they stood together on the 
hearth—my mother with her rich dress and stately 
bearing, and that slight, shrinking figure in the dark, 
scanty merino! I wondered if Laurence noticed it as 
I did ; hardly, for his eyes were fixed musingly on the 
fire, and he seemed to hear or see nothing, till my 
mother said presently, looking at him: ‘My son 
— Hamerton well ; he often stays at Clisthorne 

ark.’ 

He started then, as though his thoughts had been 
very far away. ‘ Yes, I know it,’ he said; ‘it is a 
curious old town.’ And he leaned back again in his 
chair, and his fingers began to trifle with the book 
upon his knee. 

A few minutes more, and my mother rose. ‘ You 
will like to see your room, Miss Rockington ; you 
shall have some tea there; and do as you like best 
about coming down again.’ 

* Oh, thank you ;’ and the voice, so low and timid 
hitherto, grew suddenly eager, and Miss Rockin 
pushed back her chair, and hastened away without 
even looking at Laurence or at me. ere was 
silence in the room when she was gone. I sat lost in 
wonder ; this was my new governess! this was the 


When does 


dreaded Miss Rockington! I could scarcely believe 
it. When my mother came hack, there was a slight 
cloud on her face, a tone of annoyance in her voice. 

‘She is painfully nervous—more so than when I 
wt etme ote wg aetie Does she 
ook younger than you expec ie?’ 

‘No, I think she looks her age. About twenty, I 
believe, you said she was.’ 

‘ Yes, past twenty. She has been teaching for 
three years, but she has not left her home before. 
Poor thing it must be a trial at first.’ And then 
my mother took up her work, and no more was said 
about Miss Rockington. She did not come down 
stairs again ; nothing more was seen or heard of her 
that evening. 


CHAPTER IL. 


It was ten o’clock on the following morning, and 
Miss Rockington and I were sitting opposite to each 
other at a round table strewn with books and slates, 
in the schoolroom at Fernhill. The March sun, pour- 
ing in through the thick glass, danced on the old- 
fashioned horse-hair chairs, the long rows of dingy 
books which lined the walls, the brass fender and 
door-handles, fell softly on my governess’s fair 
hair and bending figure. We were Soth busy, she 
reading, and I writing, but from time to time my pen 
eaeek and my eyes were furtively raised towards 
her quiet face. It was scarcely a pretty face. The 
delicate features had no girlish roundness, and there 
were traces of deep care and anxiety on the young 
brow and in the large pleading gray eyes; even the 
soft silky hair that waved back from her cheeks 
seemed of too pale a hue against her colourless skin ; 
and yet withal I felt as though it were a face that I 
an love, and the low tones of the gentle voice 
sounded pleasantly in my ears. I did not hear them 
often that morning, but still the time sped quickly 
away, and I looked up in surprise when my mother 
put her head in at the door, and said that it was past 
twelve. ‘So, Miss Rockington, I think Mabel might 
put away her books now, and shew you something of 
the grounds before luncheon.’ We went out together 
through the garden and across the park. The morn- 
ing was Sondre the bright sun, the fresh, keen air 


in 
filled me with glee, and every moment my step grew 


lighter, my voice more 4 ; my shyness had 
vanished, and even Miss Rockington lost her timid, 
shrinking manner, and seemed more at ease. 

‘There,’ I said, as we halted at the foot of the 
Hawkscliff, ‘if you are not too tired to climb up to 
that old fir-tree, we shall see over the country for 
miles away.’ 

* Tired, O no’—and she turned towards me with a 
beaming smile—‘how could I be tired with a walk 
like this !’ 

We scrambled up the steep, broken side of the cliff, 
and paused, panting for breath, beside the fir. Beneath 
us lay the fair green slopes of the park, the wood 
stretching away on the left, the clear waters of the 
lake glittering like silver in the morning sun, and 
beyond, the gray old mansion, backed by the blue 
hills. ‘ How beautiful!’ 

A flush of pleasure rose to my cheek, as 1 heard 
Miss Rockington’s exclamation, and saw her earnest 
eyes following my finger while I pointed out each 
several feature of the scene. 

‘ And all this is yours?’ she said at last. 

‘ Not mine,’ I answered laughingly. ‘ It is mamma’s 
now ; it will be Laurence’s one day.’ 

‘It is not his yet?’ 

‘No, for it never belonged to our father. He was 
not rich; but mamma was a great heiress, and this 
was hers long before they married.’ 

Miss Rockington listened attentively. ‘ You seem 
to know all about it,’ she said, with a quick glance 
at me. 
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*O yes; Nurse Preston has often told me.’ 

Once more her eyes turned to the landscape. ‘It 
is very lovely, she murmured—‘ very different from 
my home.’ 

* What is your home ?’ I asked. 

*A narrow, red, brick house, in the dullest street 
of dull Hamerton—that is my home,’ she said almost 
bitterly. 

* And your father and mother live there, I suppose?’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘I have neither—they 
died years ago. I live with my aunt.’ 

‘ €And do you like it?’ I exclaimed. 

* Not very much ; but there is one thing I do like’— 
and her voice grew eager—‘one thing which made 
even Hamerton pleasant to me—the organ in the old 
abbey-church. I used to go there every day when my 
teaching was over, and play until the church grew so 
dark that I could not see the keys. I shall miss the 
0 , 

*No, no,’ I broke in impetuously ; ‘ you won’t miss 
it, you won’t, indeed, for there is one here. It stands 
in the long gallery. My grandfather had it built, 
and mamma says that he would sit there playing on 
it nearly all day; but no one ever plays upon it now. 
I will take you up there this very evening. 

She did not answer me immediately ; she turned, 
and suddenly began to descend the hill. When I 
regained her side, I saw that her eyes were downcast 
and her lips quivering. 

*I don’t think I could play here, she said in a 
faltering voice ; ‘ Lady Cranstoun might not like it.’ 

* Ah, but she would, and Laurence too, for he loves 
music dearly. I’ll ask mamma.’ 

‘Pray, don’t;’ and she almost stopped in her 
earnestness ; ‘indeed, I would rather that you did 
not speak about it.’ 

I looked up at her in amazement. Her calm, quiet 
manner seemed changed in a moment, and she hurried 
along with a rapid, uncertain step. I was wise enough 
to say no more then, for it seemed as though the bare 
thought of appealing to my mother shook and fright- 
ened her; but that evening, when we were in the 
drawing-room, I stole round to my mother’s side, and 
whispered in her ear. She looked across at once to 
the distant corner where Miss Rockington sat 
reading. ‘Is Mabel right?’ she asked: ‘do you 
really play the o ? 

The book nearly fell from my governess’s hand, 
and her startled eyes were turned reproachfully on 
me, as she breathed out a faint ‘ Yes.’ 

* Then, indeed, you must let us hear you: it would 
be the greatest treat ;’ and my mother rose deliber- 
ately, and led the way to the door. Miss Rockington 

step forward, as though about to stop her, hesi- 
tai and then silently followed. My heart almost 
accused me as I saw how hard she was trying to 
control her trembling, and yet I had meant kindly. 
We went together, we three—Laurence was in his 
study—across the hall, up the broad oaken staircase 
to the long gallery. Often, on wet winter days, I had 
spent happy hours there with my ball or skipping- 
rope ; onl yet now a thrill of awe came over me, as 
the taper in my mother’s hand shewed dimly the 
loomy, blackened pictures of knights and Bes 
frowning down upon us from the wall, and the high 
uncurtained windows, and I heard the hollow echo of 
our tread as we passed on to the further end, where 
once gay with paint and gilding, now 

ingy. My mother looked round. ‘I 

. she said, ‘there are no candles, and this 


‘cht — 
neti Rockington interrupted her hastily : ‘I don’t 
want light; I can play better in the dark ; may I put 
it there?’ and she pointed to a bracket on the wall 
behind her, and held out her hand for the taper. 

* You like a mysterious gloom,’ my mother 
said smiling as she yielded it. ‘ Very well; to heighten 
the effect, I’ll retreat into the shadow,’ and she 


moved away to a distant window. Strange and mys- 
terious it seemed, indeed, to my eyes, as I stood 
beside the organ, slowly moving the handle—the | 
ghostly ery, the tiny flame gleaming on the wall 
my mother’s form standing out sharp inst the 
moonlit sky, and that other slight figure close to me 
bending down over the organ. A moment’s dead 
silence, then a few notes came forth—faint and slow 
at first, as though struck by an unsteady hand, but 
growing ever more full and rich, till the sad solemn 
melody filled all the gallery. As it died softly away, 
a step sounded on the stairs, and a tall figure ap 

in the doorway. It was Laurence. He stopped for 
an instant, and then came slowly on to the window 
where my mother sat. Again the music swelled out, 
rising and falling with almost unearthly beauty, and 
I listened breathless and entranced. Once glanci 
away towards that far window, I saw the dark 
shado forms of Laurence and my mother sitting, 
hand clasped in hand, motionless as statues. The 
clear sweet tones of the organ rose high, and the 
strain grew milder; there was one burst, then 
a perfect stillness. My mother’s voice, almost awe- 
struck, broke it. ‘It is most wonderful. Where can 
you have learned to play like that?’ 

Miss Rockington had risen and turned towards her. 
‘I have learned very little,’ she said in a quiet voice; 
‘but it is not so wonderful, for my father was a 
musician, and I love it as he did.’ 

So the new life began—a peaceful, uneventful, 
happy life. Each day, when our morning’s work was 
over, we two would go forth for long wanderings over 
hill and dale, returning only when the sun was low in 
the heavens; and in those wanderings, I heard much 
of my governess’s past history—of her solitary child- 
hood, spent in a dull, small London house; of her 
mother’s death, and her father’s lingering illness ; 
and of the yet sadder days when he was gone, and 
her mother’s sister had sy her down to Hamer- 
ten. A weary life that had been for the orphan girl 
Her aunt had striven to do her duty, but it had been 
sternly done. The child knew that she was a burden, 
and there had been little love between them. A 
weary, weary life ; and Amy—she had taught me so 
to her—would turn from it abruptly to ask, with 
strange earnestness, about my life; and I told her, 
recalling dim memories, going far back into the olden 
days. From time to time it happened that, in those 
pleasant rambles, we came upon Laurence taking his 
solitary ride, and then he would turn his horse, and 

e on slowly by our side, through the deep shady 
nes and over the breezy hills, guiding us to lovely 
spots which I had never seen before, or ing i 
low dreamy tones to Amy, while I hun 


in 
for eee 
and foxgloves in the banks and woods ; and when we 
were at home again, and I sat in the dusk beside the 
old organ, a to Amy’s mournful music, then, 


too, Laurence would often be there, still and silent, 
his pale rapt face peering out from some dim, distant 
corner. Sometimes my mother came and lingered for 
a while; but always at the rustle of her dress, or the 
sound of her step, Amy would start, and her cheeks 
would flush, as on that evening when she first came 
to Fernhill. as she would, and I saw that she 
did try hard, she could not conquer that nervous 
dread. It was very and it red my 
mother. At first, she had striven to be kind and 
gentle to the stranger, but she had not the gift of 
a winning manner; and when time went on, and 
Amy still shrank at every sudden question, and still 
had that scared look in her gray eyes, my mother lost 
patience, and grew cold and hard. Yet, though she 
might not like, she had learned to value the young 
governess, for she knew the that she was work- 
ing, and the influence she gained over me. I do 
not think my mother understood the secret of that 
influence. She saw Amy’s talent, her skill in teach- 
ing, and her blameless conduct—she saw all this, and 


ee 
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no more. But in that hourly companionship, I had 
learned i 


—how, I scarcely know—to recognise, 
her timid gentleness, a —_ more —- stead- 
fast than my own, and I bowed willingly before it. 


CHAPTER III. 


The bright spring-time sped away, and now, in the 
= summer afternoons, Amy and I sat for hours 

neath the deep blue sky, in shady woods and beside 
running streams, and, oftener and oftener, Laurence was 
with us there, or lingering in the sunlit gallery silently 
listening to the organ’s solemn strains. One evening, 
while Amy was yet playing, old nurse came to the 
open doorway, and beckoned me out. She wanted 
me up stairs, and, promising to come, I went back to 
tell Amy. But on the threshold of the gallery I 
stopped suddenly in surprise. The music had ceased, 
but Amy still sat before the organ, and by her side 
was Laurence, speaking in low earnest tones. As I 
stood gazing at them, his voice grew more clear, more 
emphatic, and some words reached me: ‘The day 
will come-—only wait.’ That was all. I did not go 
in ; I turned, and with those ——— ringing in 
m eS ae eee ae m. the 
while old nurse was dressing me, I kept repeating to 
myself : ‘ The day will come—only watt” — 

‘You are very grave to-night, Miss Mabel,’ and 
nurse left off brushing my thick curls, and bent down 
to look in my face ; ‘ what are you thinking about?’ 

I hesitated a moment, and then, with a sudden 
impulse, I told her. 

She did not look startled or astonished, but she 
shook her head sadly, and sighed. ‘I thought so,’ she 
said. 

‘Do you know what he meant? Oh, tell me, I 
exclaimed breathlessly. 

‘ Hush, hush, Miss Mabel—don’t speak so loud. I 
think it means that Sir Laurence is getting to care 
more about Miss Rockington than my lady would like. 
I’ve misdoubted this many weeks that it was so!’ 

I looked at her in bewilderment ; then her meaning 
flashed upon me. ‘Care about her! O nurse, what 
can make you fancy that ?’ 

‘ There ’s a many things, Miss Mabel. I have sharp 
eyes still, though 1 am an old woman ; and I can put 
this and that together.’ 

‘Does mamma know?’ I asked in a tone low as 
her own. 

*No, indeed ; how should she? It isn’t often she 
looks into the gallery of an evening; and you don’t 
tell her when Sir Laurence meets you in your walks, 
do you, dear?’ 

*I don’t tell her because she does not ask ; I never 
thought of telling her.’ 

* My lady goes out for her drive or into the village,’ 
nurse went on, ‘ never dreaming but that Sir Laurence 
will be writing in his study or riding about alone all 
the afternoon. 

* But why don’t you tell her?’ I asked. 

*No no, Miss Mabel; I won’t speak a word, and 
T= either. It might only do harm, and maybe 
all will go right still.’ 

I sat for a while musing. ‘ Will Laurence marry 
her?’ I asked at last. 

‘ That’s more than I can say, Miss Mabel ; perhaps, 
some day, he will, if he can get my lady to consent, 
and if some fresh liking doesn’t drive this one out of 
his head. And now you must go down to tea.’ 

For many days after this, I went about with a secret 
weight on my mind. I loved Amy dearly—no sister 
in the world could have been more to me; but I had 
been bred up to regard rank and birth, and I could 
not forget that she was a music-master’s daughter. 
Nor would my mother forget it. I knew her pas- 
sionate love for Laurence, her hope that he would one 
day marry ; but I knew, too, her pride, and I thought 
it would almost break her heart if he made such a 


h | the beginning, but I could not divine the en 


i as that. How would it be? I might trace 


The corn was ripening in the fields when the first break 
came in our quiet life. Laurence left home for a time. 
Long ago, he had promised a visit to one of his few 
friends, and now all at once he went. His going did 
not seem to sadden Amy. She was more bnght and 
calm than ever before, and her words never went 
astray, as they had been won’t to do when Laurence 
and his chestnut horse came in sight at the end of 
some narrow lane or winding wood-path. In one 
way, his absence was plainly a relief. Now that he 
was not by, she learned to meet my mother almost 
with composure, and in time even to smile and to 
png freely with her. I think if they had been left 

one together then, they might have grown fond of 
one another; but before Laurence had been three 
weeks away a letter came, which absorbed my mother’s 
thoughts, and brought about great changes at Fern- 
hill. There was a half-sister of hers, a Mrs Wilmot, 
who, many years before, had married, and gone out to 
South America. They had only once met since, for 
Mrs Wilmot had always lived abroad; but now she 
wrote that her health was failing, and that the doctors 
had ordered her to England. Perhaps, though she said 
nothing, she looked for a welcome at Fernhill, and if 
so, she did not look in vain. My mother sent to meet 
her on her landing, and the next day she and her 
daughter Helen came to find a home with us until 
Mr Wilmot could wind up his affairs, and join them 
in England. Just at first, it all seemed very strange 
to me ; but before many hours were over, my aunt had 
set every one at his ease, had gone with me to visit 
Amy in the schoolroom, and old nurse upstairs, had 
completely learned the ways of the house, and sat at 
work in the drawing-room as composedly as though 
she had been settled in there for years. She was a 
little slight woman, with a pair of sparkling black 
eyes, a clear pleasant voice, and animated manner. 
There was nothing in her movements or habits to 
indicate ill-health, but her face bore traces of suffer- 
ing, and of a life spent under a tropic sun. In her 
youth, she might have been like my mother in features 
and complexion ; but now her skin was sallow, there 
were dark rings round her eyes, and though nearly 
ten years the younger, she looked the elder of the 
two. I think my mother was well pleased to have 
the sister who brought back memories of her girl- 
hood beside her once again. And then, too, she 
was charmed with Helen, as who would not have 
been, who heard her blithe young voice and ringing 
laugh, and looked into her bright loving eyes. She 
was just nineteen, only a few months younger than 
Amy ; but care and sorrow had never touched et; 
and it was refreshing to gaze at her arch gipsy face, 
or to watch her flitting about the sombre old house. 
She took all hearts by storm, and even Amy’s quiet 
face gladdened at her approach. Laurence was still 
away. I wondered if he anet in shy dread of the 
two strangers at home. 


HISTORY IN COMMON WORDS. 


Many English words, and the names of many common 
objects, retain such scintille of history as render it 
interesting to trace how we have derived them; and 
we find many an exotic word or name, now current 
in English speech, which has so brought down to us 
the memory of a forgotten custom, or to the descent 
of which such a story is attached, that its derivation 
is matter of more than merely etymological curiosity. 

Our language is full of words evidently derived 
from distant sources. Every country of the globe 
seems (as Professor Max Miiller has remarked) to 
have brought some of its verbal manufactures to the 
intellectual market of England; and Celtic, Greek, 
and Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, Saxon, 
Danish, and German, nay, even Hindustani and other 
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oriental words are mixed together in the English 
dictionary. So, too, the names of many common 


objects of manufacture or commerce preserve the 
‘memory of the io or country from which they came 
tous. The following are examples : 

Arras, which took its name from the place where 
this kind of tapestry was manufactured. 
Bayonet, which tells us it was brought from 


The 
Bayonne. 
eens which came to us from Corinth, as 

Cambric from Cambray ; and 

Calico from Calicut. 

Camlet, which derived its name from being woven 
of camel’s hair. 

Cherry, a tree which was called Kerry by the inhabit- 
ants of Pontus, from which Lucullus brought it to 
Europe. (It is to be remembered that the c in cerasus 
was pronounced as the ch in cherry.) 

Chestnut. In Chataigne (that is, Chastaigne) we have 
Castanea nux—nuts of Castania (or Kastania) in 
Thessaly. In imitation of Lucullus, Cesar is said to 
have _—— the first chestnut-tree to Italy, from 
Sardis, in =: and, through France, the tree had 
passed into Britain before the time of Henry II. 

Cordwain (or Cordovan) tells us it came from 
Cordova. 

Damask, from Damascus. 

Dimity, from Damietta. 

Indigo, from Indicum ; and 

Muslin, from Moussoul in Asiatic Turkey. 

Many other examples might be given; but in the 
present article we are concerned chiefly with the 
words derived from ancient languages and distant 
sources, and now naturalised in English s h, which 
have brought with them some historical association 
or memorial; of this class of words, the following 
examples occur to us : 

Arena.—In this word we have a remembrance of 
the Roman amphitheatre, which was called an arena 
from the sand with which it was strewn. 

The Boa is said to derive its name from bovine, and 
the reason given is that, according to Pliny, this 
formidable serpent fed on cow’s milk. 

Bust.—The word bustum, in its primary sense, 
seems plainly derivable from the word combustum. 
Probabl: , an the human body was consumed by 
cremation, the ashes of the heart were enclosed in an 
urn or a vase; and if this vase was placed upon a 
monumental structure as a relic of the departed, it 
might well come to be regarded as an ornament to a 
tombstone, and the term bustwm would be applied 
indifferently to the ornament and the tomb. We have 
an instance of the word in Marcellinus (who wrote the 
history of the Roman wars in Germany) ; he says the 
Germans called the Roman cities sepulchres encom- 
passed by nets: ‘ ide ut circumdatu retiis busta 
Feclinant’ Thus ies in Horace (Ode 3, Book iii.) : 


Dum Priami Paridisque busto 
Insultet armentum. 


pose that in process of time a likeness of the 
, or, as we term it, a bust, was substituted for 
the old funeral-urn, it is easy to see how the name 
would be transferred from the one to the other, until 
it obtained the special meaning which we give to it. 
Comedy.—This word takes us back to the Komai, 
or villages of ancient Greece, for, according to Aris- 
totle, comedians were so called from wandering among 
the villages, when expelled from the city. 
The Days of the Week derive their names from the 
ods of Scandinavia and the northern nations. 
=a the Sun and Moon, which were worshipped by 
the northern nations, we have Sunday and Monday; 
from T'uisto, Tuesday; from Woden, Thor, and Freya, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday; and from Seater, 
Saturday. When the Romans came to mix with the 
Gothic races, Woden, as the god of wit and power, 
was identified with Mercury ; Thor, with Jupiter; and 


If we su 
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Freya, as the —- of love and plenty, with Venus ; 
Tuisto was identified with Mars, and Seater with 
Saturn. Thus the days of Woden, Thor, and Freya, 
find their Latin equivalents in Dies Mercurii, Jovis, 
and Veneris ; and so with the rest. The most ancient 
nations of the East, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and 
Egyptians, concurred in consecrating days of the week 
to deities ; and it is worthy of remark that, even at 
this time in Ceylon, the planets give their names to 
the days of the week, as in Europe. 

The word Church has a curious history. At first 
sight, the connection is not apparent between the 
word ‘kirk’ (our ‘church’) and the French cirque or 
the Welsh cyrch, a circle—words which are evidently 
allied to the Celtic giraca (to form a circle), the Anglo- 
Saxon cyrran (to turn), the Latin curro (to go round), 
&c. We have the same root in the name of the gyr- 
falcon; and there is a hawk which, in the Greek 
tongue, still bears the name from which our word 
‘circle’ is derived. The word was applied by the 
German and the Celtic nations to their places of 
worship, for in early times their temples were almost 
invariably circular, like the ancient circular temple of 
earth at Kirkdale, in Cumberland, which is called 
‘the Kirk’ to this day; and thus a term derived from 
the form of a heathen temple has come to designate 
our Christian edifices. In other words, our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers possessed as heathens the term 
which, after their conversion by missionaries of the 
Latin Church, they gave to the temples of Christian 
worship. Cyric is the Anglo-Saxon term for a temple 
or church, and this word is evidently related to the 
old Norse Kyrkia. It is true that Dean Trench has 
derived the word church from the Greek xvpiax4 ; 
and to account for the presence of a Greek word in 
the vocabulary of tribes of the Teutonic stock, sug- 
gests that, before the missions of the Latin Church, 
some of the Goths on the Lower Danube had been 
brought to the knowledge of Christ by Greek mis- 
sionaries ; and that thus the word had come round by 
Constantinople to England. It is, however, more 
probable that both the Gothic and the Greek word 
had a common origin. 

Earth.—This word, in form and meaning, preserves 
the name of Hertha, under which the ancient Germans 
worshipped Ceres. Ceres, the Mater Tellus of the 
Romans, was the divinity worshipped by the northern 
nations as Mother-Earth. 

Ember-days have no connection with ashes. The 
word is corrupted from Quatuor tempora, or quatre- 
temps, through the intermediate German and Swedish 
forms of quatember, , temper-dagar, and 
ymber-dagar. 

The Guinea is said to have been originally coined 
of gold brought from the Guinea Coast, and to have 
thence derived its name, and the impression of an 
elephant which it used to bear. 

ndia tells some story in its name, for, as Professor 
Max Miiller has remarked, we derive it from the 
Romans, who had it from the Greeks, by whom it 
was received from the Persians, in whose country an 
initial s is changed into h, so that the land of the 
Sindhu was ed Hindia, but the initial 4 was 
dropped in Greek. 

Musket.—This word (derived from the French 
m ) has no apparent connection with muscatus 
(lapped) but, curiously enough, the bird of prey 
w had been formerly used in hawking, derived 
its name, mosquet, from its dappled plumage, and when 
hawks were supplanted by firearms, the name was 
transf to the new weapon. 

Orkneys.—These islands—‘ the wind-swept Orcades’ 
—probably derive their name (they are called Orcades 
p Ba, from the Gaelic orc, a kind of dolphin 
(Delphinus orca), which, as early as Pliny’s time, was 
called orca, = after this Gaelic word. This 


creature is found especially in the ion between 
Scotiand and Ireland. _ 
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Palladium.—In this word, as is well. known, we 
have a remembrance of the statue of Minerva, with 


Pallas Athenz herself that the name of the sacred 
symbol was derived among the Greeks. 

Rodomontade is said to be derived from Rodomonte, 
a boastful, boisterous hero in Ariosto. By James 
Howell (writing in 1623), the term is applied to a 


Prevaricate-—This word has os curious 
history, as Dean Trench has poi out; for, among 
the Romans, icare was the | term applied to him 
who ploughed crooked (the characteristic of Roman 
Mlowguing was precision) ; and the phrase having been 
originally applied to those who went crooked in their 

loughing, came to be imported into the courts of 

w, and applied to those who went crooked in their 


The word Reindeer has been much brought into 
discussion lately through a bet which was made noto- 
rious by what has been termed ‘a turf scandal.’ 
The word has an old and satisfactory history. It is 
derived from the Scandinavians, but, as Dr Dasent 
has pointed out, the first part of it (the word was 
originally rane-deer) was Turanian or Lappish—the 
language of a nomadic race whose wealth was chiefly 
constituted by this kind of deer. But the way in 
which we have derived it is the interesting part of its 
history. When Alfred the Great was superintending 
the translation of Orosius, he was helped, with respect 
to the north of Europe, by a Northman, from whom 
the Great West Saxon Ri 
(Lapps), and of a kind of deer ‘which they call 
hranas.’ This is the only instance known to Dr 
Dasent in which the word is found in Anglo-Saxon, 
nor does it make its appearance in English until 1599, 
when in Hakluyt, under the year 890, in a translation 
from Othere’s voyage, the word occurs as rane-deere. 
We have the authority of Dr Dasent for the state- 
ment that, long before the time of Alfred, the North- 
men used the form hr’einn, the original of ren, the 
Swedish form of the word, and which is used in the 
Orkney Saga for the red-deer in Scotland. 

Satire.—In this word, we have the remembrance of 
a Roman custom. The dish of first-fruits offered to 
Ceres was called satira or satura (rich, full of variety) ; 
and the word, according to the Dean of Westminster, 
was transferred from a varied dish to a poetical com- 
position, which admitted of variety in materials and 
shape. Satires were known to the Roman stage from 
the early days of the empire. The word is very dif- 
ferent from sarcasmus, a cutting reproach (sarcasmos 
in the Greek), which the dictionaries derive from 
sarkitos, the snarl of a dog dragged from eating flesh. 

Salary.—The etymology of this word is ingeniously 
explained by the Elder Pliny (lib. xxxi. s.'7). Human 
nature, he says, cannot exist without salt, which is so 
much an element of life, that, passing from bodily 
sensation, it has now become a metaphorical term for 
the pleasures of the mind. Salt is agreeable to the 
palate, and is therefore transferred to the mental 
taste. By that name we call whatever is pleasing to 
our mental faculties, whatever is gay, poignant, lively, 
or agreeable; but the word is still more extensive, 
for it is used to signify civil honours, and the of 
officers and the governors of provinces is called ¢ their 
salary. The word salary seems to be connected, in a 
sense not metaphorical, with the salt-mines which the 
Romans worked at Droitwich and elsewhere in Britain, 
for they seem to have paid in salt a part of the salarium 
or pay of the soldiers. 

The Norman words Sir and Madam must, as Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has observed, have come to the 

lo-Saxons of Britain through Norman 
and have been derived by the Normans or Northmen 
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themselves from a Roman province where madam 
was acorruption of the Latin mea domina (my mis- 
tress), and siewr, a corruption of senior—a pe, 
of the German elder. 

Treble, a modern word, is derived from the thuri- 
bularii or incense-bearers, who formerly took part in 
the ritual of the Church of England. 

Tribulation.—This Latin word (like ey is 
derived from the agriculture of the Romans. As 
thrashing separated the grain of wheat, so by tribu- 
lation the moral character was to be refined, 
the trivial separated from the good. The instrument 
which separated the corn from the husk was called 
tribulum, and the term tribulations was applied by a 
Christian writer in an early age to sorrows, as a means 
of fitting man for the heavenly garner. 

To the =. which we have now given, many 
others might of course be added; but the above 
instances will suffice to shew that there is a mine of 
historical interest in our familiar words and terms. 
How truly has it been said that language is fossil 
history ! 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


‘A sTRANGE thing is human natur, sirree,’ remarks 
a profound American philosopher; but how much 
st r is Chinese human nature! It is inscrutable, 
unfathomable, unknown; it is unique, inasmuch as 
there is nothing like it, but yet so variable, that 
experience of any amount of it teaches little. Sir 
Henry Parkes himself could calculate upon it with 
no more certainty than the midshipman arrived 
but twenty-four hours in Canton River. To calla 
i n inconsistent, would be a misuse of language ; 
you might as well accuse a spider-monkey of being 
undignified; he is wayward, perverse, fantastic, to 
the last degree. Nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi ; one 
never knows where to have him. The Flowery Land, 
and all that belo to it, may well be called The 
Chinese Puzzle. "Tittle bits of it, in the shape of 
Travels, Sketches, and Journals, are constantly being 
brought over to us, but we find it impossible to piece 
them together, far less to make any guess at what the 
great Whole may be. The last contribution* of 
Colonel Fisher’s concerning it is one of the very best 
that we have yet had; his writing is sparkling, clear, 
and pleasant in every way. But then he is graphic ; 
his sketches are Chinese lifelike; and therefore he 
leaves us as ignorant and astonished as ever. What 
is to be concluded from it all? How is one to deal 
with a people who do not fear death at all, but cannot 
stand having their pig-tails cut off; who sometimes 
fight like demons, and sometimes flee like sheep, and 
sometimes do neither, but calmly cut their ts 
when the enemy takes possession of their town ; who 
writhe under the most stupid despotism on the face 
of the earth without a groan, and yet who are per- 
fectly well aware how they are fooled ? 

Sing-chong, the contractor employed by the British 
army of occupation, incurred thereby the imperial 
displeasure, and received a most characteristic punish- 
ment. It was delicately hinted to him, that for the 
valuable services he had rendered the foreigners at 
Canton, he should be advanced to the dignity of 
mandarin, and that a white button was ready for 
his acceptance, upon the payment of the necessary 
fees, which, in the case of such a distinguished indi- 
vidual, would amount to a thousand dollars. Sing- 
chong could not refuse this greatness, but he well 
knew what it meant, confiding to our author in a 
mysterious manner, that it was ‘All the same squeeze.’ 
The upper classes seem to believe neither in Man 
nor Joss. This same intelligent contractor used to 
keep his business affairs, or ‘pigeon,’ apart from his 


* Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Service in China. By 
Lieutenant-colonel Fisher, C.B. Bentley. 
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oo principles, just as the most ‘serious’ stock- 
with 


British and French united in devotion to these sacred 
objects for the sake of a certain piece of silver always 
found under a little trap-door between their shoulders 
—they did not receive the respect of their former 
i ‘I saw,’ says the colonel, ‘a big clay 
Joss, which had been tumbled out of the temple we 
occupied, having the gilt scraped off his back by 
@ quondam devotee.’ 
contradictions and anomalies that exhibit 
themselves in every phase of Chinese life are nowhere 
more striking than in their industrial departments. 
They are the most clumsily ingenious people extant. 
A vast number of their ‘infernal machines,’ intended 
for the destruction of our fleet, fell into our hands. 
Some were mere tubs, with false bottoms filled with 
powder, and charged with harmless filth ; others were 
made to go off by the breaking of a glass tube con- 
taining sulphuric acid in combination with chlorate of 
=: others were fired by clockwork, set so as to 
ischarge a flint-lock into the powder at any given 
minute. In others, flint-locks were held cocked by a 
bar of wood attached to a leathern bellows screwed 
down on the bottom of the box, and the bellows, when 
inflated, would rise, and the hammers be relaxed ; 
there was a pipe leading up from the centre of the 
bellows to the lid of the box ; when the vessel 
over it, it would become submerged, the water would 
rush down the pipe, inflate the bellows, release the 
hammers, and cause the explosion. Of one descrip- 
tion alone of these mechanical prodigies there were 
no less. than forty-eight varieties; and yet, being 
Chinese, not one of these inventions did us sixpenny- 
worth of harm! Again, many of the Chinese cities 
are really very strongly defended, encircled with 
broad and lofty walls, and carefully guarded on all 
points—except the key of the whole position : they are 
generally entirely commanded from a hill outside, 
which is gained possession of without coming under 
fire from the walls. 

The imitative genius of the Chinese race is wonder- 
ful; it is probable that they could construct a steam- 
boat at sight, but it is certain that they would never 
make it move. Their futility and unreason are 
almost beyond belief. Our author once stopped to 
watch an itinerant vendor of crockery who was care- 
fully riveting together the fragments of a saucer of 
the commonest description ; a thing that was scarcely 
worth mending. However, it was ultimately com- 

leted, and the payment tendered of three ‘cash ;’ 
but the workman demanded five, and an altercation 
ensued which lasted longer than the operation had 
done, and ended in his taking out all his rivets again, 
and in the proprietor of the saucer carrying it off to 
seek some cheaper man. And yet what sense and judg- 
ment is this nation capable of displaying! Our cit 
police, nay, even our metropolitan, might with advan- 
tage borrow from the regulations of Canton. The St 
Giles’s murder could hardly have taken place there 
without the discovery of the assassin. The whole 
town is divided and subdivided into sections, for the 
good order of which certain individuals are completely 
responsible. The head man of the Quarter busies 
himself to settle any crime, disturbance, or whatever 
offence may have been committed, on the particular 


responsibility, and abide by it. 


timber was oined from an English barrack, no clue 
whatever could be found of the thieves themsel 


are not shortsig 

goose with the golden The baker to the British 
army was offered eight thousand dollars to poison his 
employers, after the fashion of Alum, the well-named 
baker at Hong-kong; but he made answer that he 
received very nearly that sum per month for lawful 
ae and fortunately the Chinese treasury was not 
just then in a position to make him alter his views. 
Colonel Fisher well suggests that China is the proper 
field for the employment of our sepoys (blended. of 
course, with a European force), and not the least 
advantage which he believes would accrue from this 
would be the destruction of their inconvenient ideas 
of Caste. The Chinese are quite unable to understand 
such stupid superstitions. e scenes between them 
and the fastidious bigots of India were the most enter- 
taining episodes of the war. ‘I was very much amused 
one day. A wretched Chinaman prowling about their 
ere by chance invaded the sacred precincts 
of one of them. Up started the grim occupant, pre- 
senting to the view of the trespasser an apparition 
naked all but the merest apology for a cloth round 
his waist, with a piece of string round his neck, and 
his face daubed over with an ornamental pattern done 
in clay. This was perhaps a smart havildar, or native 
officer, dressed for dinner. Of course, away flew poor 
John Chinaman, in his terror going regularly across 
country over the little enclosures of mud used as 
cooking-places, defiling the dinners in every place 
where he set foot; the swarthy figures, disappomted 
of their delicious ghee-flavoured mess, rising in rage 
after him. He ran all down one row, when being 
indiscreetly —- he got headed, and up again he 
tore through another series of kitchens, and was 
unable to make his escape until he had caused the 
ter part of the company to go without their 
ers. I really could not pity them, for it was not 
that the food had been touched, but merely the dirt- 
pie-like arrangement of a kitchen of which the sanc- 
tity had been invaded. Nor was it because the 
Chinaman was dirty, for had it been the governor- 
general of India himself who had been steeple-chasing 
through the kitchens, their disgust would have been 
just ‘the same.’ 

The fun which our colonel got out of John China- 
man and his brethren is admirable; he made quite 
a study of their pigeon-English, and has preserved 
some beautiful specimens. e engineers wanted a 
verandah made to their mess-room, which was a 
difficult thing to explain to a native architect; but 
he unders' it perfectly when he received his order, 
couched in the following terms: ‘Make one piecy 
makey walkey topside, makey look see’—the two 
last words not being tautological, but used for intensi- 


y | fication; ‘to prospect,’ as an American would say. 


And why not ‘ topside’ and ‘bottomside,’ as well as 
inside and outside? The Paddle and Screw steamers 
are well defined by the Celestials as ‘ outside walkee’ 
and ‘inside walkee’ vessels. Their Pw rnega negating 
far more ingenuous than our own, always make pre- 
liminary inquiry of an intending sitter as to whether 
he really wants his likeness, or a complimentary 
edition of himself. ‘How you likey? ou likey 
handsome, or you likey likey?’ If, after saying you 
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want an actual presentment of yourself as you are, 
you object to the picture on the score of its ugliness, 
woe betide you! A sitter did once venture to do so. 
upon which the aggrieved artist turned round to the 
collected audience, and with upraised hands exclaimed 
in expostulatory tones: ‘Suppose no have got hand- 
some, how can?’ Great was the sympathy evinced 
for the professional, and overwhelming the confusion 
of the painted. 

The Chinese pick up English modes of expression 
very quickly. Our author having killed a huge 
pen oh which had twined itself round his leg, made 
his native servant carry it home, notwithstandin 
some slight remonstrance. ‘Is it venomous?’ ask 
he of the Chinaman, who replied as follows: ‘ Suppose 
he makey bite you, you walk home, and no makey 
die, I cumshaw you [present you with] one dollar.’ 
Which is exactly our idiom, ‘ td it didn’t kill you, Ill 
forfeit five shillings.’ 

Our exclamation, ‘I say,’ they believe to have a 

t charm, and always use it as a means of attract- 
ing attention. Sometimes they speak of us as ‘I says.’ 
A delinquent, when undergoing the cat-o’-nine tails, 
will interlard his own native cry of ‘Ayah’ with 
exclamations of ‘I say, I say,’ called forth by every 
blow. Similarly, Acha, or ‘ good,’ bein e con- 
stantly recurring answer of our sepoys when spoken 
to, the Chinese invariably called them ‘Achas.’ ‘I 
remember once, on the march, a sepoy had failed 
through fatigue; whereupon a stalwart Chinese 


coolie, passing by, half kindly, half derisively 
inquired: “ Acha hab die? No? 
“7. chop ”—that is, quickly.’ 

lonel Fisher furnishes us with a very complete 
account of the manner of kidnapping coolies for 
foreign service ; it seems many the same as our old 


Then come on 


press-gang system, the inese themselves being, the 
rimps. It is vain for foreign consuls to attempt to 
stop this traffic, even when receiving the genuine 
assistance of the authorities, since no Chinaman is 
safe from his own familiar friend. The usual mode 
with the kidnappers is to evince a desire to serv2 their 
acquaintances furnishing them with employment 
on the river, and thereupon to take them to a Coolie 
vessel, and sell them for twenty dollars. Gambling, 
the Chinese passion, is sometimes made an instrument 
of temptation ; and a native will sometimes risk being 
deported from his country for the sum of ten dollars, 
thus: he is given that sum to gamble with against 
the avowed aes if he wins more dollars, well and 
good ; if he loses, he becomes a coolie. But, generally 
speaking, he has no such chance. Once on board the 
crimp-vessel, he is ducked, and beaten, and tortured 
until he professes his willingness to serve abroad as a 
coolie, without which asseveration no ship-captain 
dare receive him. Often, when transferred to the 
ship, the poor wretch recants his promise, whereupon 
he is remitted to his floating prison for more duckings 
and beatings; eventually, he is carried off, in reality 
a slave, and seldom, indeed, sets eyes again upon the 
Flowery Land. The coolness and simplicity of the 
kidnappers when brought before the magistrates for 
this offence are Chinese indeed. ‘ Honoured by a trial,’ 
says one, ‘I beg to confess at once. On the first of 
the tenth month of the present year, I met an old 
friend in the street outside the great south gate [of 
Canton]. His name is Ho-a-leu, and it occurred to 
me that I would kidnap him. I told him that I would 
recommend him on the Hsia-kow boat for 
work, where he would receive six dollars each month. 
I took him on board and sold him, getting six dollars. 
I never thought that on the eighth the mandarin 
soldiers would seize me and bring me up to examin- 
ation. Yet such is the case. We talk of Irish 
impudence, but how it pales before an example of 
this kind. And yet, it is quite ible that with the 
Chinaman it may not be impudence at all; the sim- 
plicity may be quite unfeigned. No deduction of any 


kind can be drawn from the conduct of the proprietor 
of a pig-tail. 

The viour of the French towards this curious 
people was very bad ; Colonel Fisher tells us some 
stories about our allies, with which we will not sadden 
the present paper. ‘Give us peace in our time, O 
Lord: quotes he, with unfeigned earnestness; and 
still more may we be delivered from invasion, and 
above all, from the invasion of the French. As for 
the alliance : ‘My experience of an alliance,’ says he, 
‘is that it makes you look out very sharply for your- 
self. The appropriation of store-houses was a point 
on which it was very soon necessary to come to an 

ding. I saw, one morning, a French marine, 
with a great pot of paint, inscribing on the doors of 
the houses, in letters a foot high, “ Magasin Frangais 
No. 1,” “M in Frangais No. 2,” and soon. I knew 
that the subject of appropriation had not been dis- 
cussed, so I got a piece of chalk, and marked all the 
others as “ British Military Stores ;”’ and as my chalk 
was more itiously used than his paint, I got the 
best of it.’ One may suppose what these people were 
in relation to the conquered ; but it cannot be read 
in detail without a shudder. Our author, on the 
other hand, believes that the British occupation of 
Canton has had a most excellent effect in doing away 
with the hideous notions about us inculcated by the 
mandarins. ‘How often must the phrase, whatever 
it is in Chinese, “ They are not half such bad fellows 
after all,” or “They are not such fools as we took 
them for,” have been heard in the domestic home, 
on the return of travellers from their periodical visits 
to the provincial capital.’ Our author is hopeful of 
this ; and it would certainly be so with any reasonable 
people, not Chinese. 
ere is one matter of congratulation for us, 
however, which is certain. Colonel Fisher bears 
frank and cordial testimony to the hospitality and 
good-feeling of our civilian countrymen in China. ‘I 
went to China not knowing a soul, but never was 
at a loss for bed, or dinner, or even a home; a 
hospitality which we soldiers, in our dens at Canton, 
not the means to return.’ This we can readily 
believe, and, moreover, that there were few guests in 
the British army more a ble or more welcome 
than Lieutenant-colonel Fisher. 


ALL ALONE! 


Wuen the swallows flee away, 
And the thrush has ceased its lay, 
Then the robin, all alone, 
Perches on the mossy stone, 
All alone ! 
Mourning for the summer flown, 
All alone ! 
For the joys all gone away, 
Like the leaves and their array, 
Like the flowers the last year sown, 
Passed away ! 


When the berries ripen red, 
And the last leaf fallen—dead ; 
Then the robin, all alone, 
Sits upon the churchyard stone, 
All alone ! 
Mourning for the swallows flown, 
All alone! 
Where Death reigns as on a throne, 
Stone at foot, and stone at head— 
Things that Death can call his own— 
Cold the lassie’s bridal-bed, 
Cold the pillow at her head ; 
All alone! 
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